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THE  WALLS  OE  JERICHO 
We  can  excuse  an  individual’s  igno¬ 
rance  of  another’s  field,  but  not  his  in¬ 
tolerance  of  it — an  aphorism  that  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
vociferous  critics  of  the  public  schools 
who  insist  that  “educationists”  are 
directly  responsible  for  all  the  reputed 
ills  of  public  education  today. 

That  these  modem  Joshuas  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  walls  vibrate  is  apparent.  Cer¬ 
tain  scholarly  and  professional  journals 
have  printed  both  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges.  The  lay  press  has  also  opened 
its  columns  to  materials  of  this  sort. 
Whether  the  walls  will  be  seriously 
breached  is  of  some  concern.  The  editor 
opines  that  they  will  not  come  tumbling 
down,  however.  Too  much  intelligent 
planning  dedicated  to  the  common 
good  has  gone  into  them  for  that  even¬ 
tuality. 

Perhaps  such  an  analogy  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one.  It  evokes  the  picture  of 
massed  forces  moving  to  the  assault  of 
a  citadel  with  defenders  enfortressed 
within.  That  there  are  attackers  and 
defenders  of  the  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  public  schools  exemplify 
— a  conflict  of  ideas — nobody  cares  to 
deny.  And  there  is  a  strong  presump¬ 


tion  that  some  of  the  attackers  are  or¬ 
ganized. 

One  most  strongly  suspects  that  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  this  conflict  are  mali¬ 
cious.  It  is  rumored,  for  instance,  that 
some  who  are  attacking  public  educa¬ 
tion  have  eiqployed  public-relations  ex¬ 
perts  to  work  through  a  group  of  organ¬ 
izations  with  self-proclaimed  patriotic 
objectives.  That  the  one  or  two  most 
vodferous  critics  alluded  to  above  are 
directly  or  indirectly  encouraging  such 
a  movement  we  do  not  wish  to  imply. 
It  would  be  most  improbable  if  they 
were  not  being  quoted  as  authorities  on 
the  matter,  to  say  the  least. 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  Some 
say  that  the  friends  of  public  education 
should  swing  at  every  opposing  head. 
Others  believe  the  whole  business 
should  be  ignored.  But  since  this  is  a 
battle  of  opposing  value-systems,  the 
sjrstem  that  reflects  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  should  have  the 
stronger  logic  on  its  side.  Therefore,  if 
those  who  oppose  the  schools  and  the 
philosophy  that  they  represent  are  rea¬ 
sonable  people,  they  should  be  amen¬ 
able  to  the  admonition  of  the  ancient 
prophet,  “Come  now,  let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether,”  and  thereby  promote  an  op- 
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portunity  to  settle  all  issues  on  their 
merits.  This  could  be  a  third  p>ossible 
line  of  action. 

Writing  on  his  own  responsibility, 
this  editor  has  only  one  thing  in  mind: 
to  point  to  the  strategic  position  of  the 
North  Central  Association  in  this  time 
of  mounting  educational  concern.  It  has 
the  brains,  it  has  the  prestige,  and  it 
has  the  geographical  coverage  to  com¬ 
mand  respect.  Through  its  member  in¬ 
stitutions  it  reaches  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  public  education.  Its  annual 
meetings  are  forums  for  the  discussion 
of  vital  questions.  What  has  been  said 
from  its  rostrum  has  always  been  cour¬ 
teously  received,  if  not  always  ac¬ 
cepted.  Some  of  its  research  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.  Its  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  secondary  schools  are 
known  far  beyond  North  Central  ter¬ 
ritory  and  have  sold  by  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands. 

In  all  of  these  ways  and  still  others 
the  Association  has  built  and  held  a 
commanding  position.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  believe,  then,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  could  well  bring  its  splendid  re¬ 
sources  to  bear  upon  the  clarification  of 
the  serious  issues  that  are  being  raised, 
and  thus  bring  sober  order  out  of  the 
mounting  chaos  outside  the  ramparts  of 
public  education.  Should  we  as  an  As¬ 
sociation  give  further  thought  to  the 
matter? 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

PROPOSED  AlCENDlfENTS  TO  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Executive  Coiimittee  at  its 
meeting- in  Chicago  on  November  20, 
1953  adopted  several  proposals  for 
changes  in  its  structure  and  functions 
which  require  amendment  of  various 
sections  of  the  Constitution  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  These  proposed  amendments 
will  be  presented  to  the  Association  for 
its  approval  at  the  Annual  Business 


Meeting  of  the  Association  on  Friday 
morning,  March  26, 1954,  in  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Illinois.  They  are 
being  published  here  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  member  institutions  and 
also  to  meet  the  requirement  of  Article 
IX  of  the  Constitution  that  printed 
notice  of  proposed  amendments  must 
be  sent  to  each  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  and  to  each 
member  university,  college,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which 
they  will  be  presented  for  action  by  the 
Association. 

The  prop>osed  amendments  are  not 
the  result  of  any  precipitate  action  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  contin¬ 
ued  growth  of  the  Association  and 
the  expansion  of  its  activities  has  led 
the  Executive  Committee  to  consider 
from  time  to  time  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  and  particu¬ 
larly  its  own  structure  and  functions. 
At  its  meeting  on  October  25, 1952,  the 
Executive  Committee  authorized  the 
president  of  the  Association  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  organization  of 
the  Executive  Committee  with  a  view 
to  making  it  a  more  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  service  of  the  Association 
and  a  more  efficient  agent  in  perform¬ 
ing  its  functions.  This  Committee  has 
held  many  meetings;  it  has  called  up>on 
present  and  former  officers  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Commissions  and  the  Association 
for  consultation  and  advice  and  has 
made  progress  reports  to  the  Executive 
Committee  from  time  to  time.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
are  the  outgrowth  of  this  rather  careful 
and  extensive  study  of  the  Association 
and  especially  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Association  here  proposed  pri¬ 
marily  concern  changes  in  the  functions 
and  structure  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  but  certain  amendments,  if  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Association,  require  that 
specific  changes  be  made  in  related  pro¬ 
cedures  of  specific  Commissions.  The 
effort  will  be  made  to  present  the 
proposed  amendments  in  such  a  way 
that  these  relationships  will  be  clear 
to  the  reader.  It  should  be  noted  that 
references  to  specific  Articles,  Sections, 
paragraphs,  and  sentences  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  are  to  the  text  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  published  in  the  July,  1953, 
issue  of  the  North  Central  Assoa- 
ATiON  Quarterly  (Volume  XXVIII, 
pages  154-161). 

I.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 

JUNCTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM¬ 
MITTEE: 

A.  Membership  of  Commissions.  Arti¬ 
cle  IV,  Section  3,  paragraph  $  of  the 
Constitution  now  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Executive  Committee  shall  nominate  per¬ 
sons  for  membership  in  the  various  commissions. 
Such  nominations  shall  be  limited  to  those  per¬ 
sons  recommended  for  membership  in  the  com¬ 
mission  by  the  commission  concerned.  Persons 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
membership  in  the  various  commissions  shall  be 
dected  by  the  Association  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.” 

The  Executive  Committee  believes 
that  this  paragraph  is  not  clear.  It 
seems  to  authorize  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  actually  to  nominate  persons  for 
membership  in  the  several  Commis¬ 
sions.  It  therefore  seems  to  infringe 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions  even  though  the  practice  has  been 
to  present  to  the  Association  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  membership  in  the  Commissions 
those  persons  nominated  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  Commissions.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  there  should  be  no 
question  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  respective  Commissions  to  nomi¬ 
nate  the  persons  they  desire  for  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Executive  Committee 
therefore  recommends  that  the  present 
paragraph  5  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  be 
deleted  from  the  Constitution  and  the 


following  sentence  substituted  for  it: 

“the  EXXCOnVB  COmOTTBE  SHAIX  SXTBKIT  TO 
THE  ASSOCIATION  TOE  ELECTION  THOSE  PEESONS 
NOMINATED  BY  THE  EXSPECTIVX  COMMISSIONS 
EOS  MEMBESSHIP  THEEEIN  IN  ACCOEDANCE  WITH 
THE  PEOVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTTrOTION.” 

B.  Public  Relations:  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  now  make  any  provision 
for  publicity  concerning  the  nature  and 
activities  of  the  Association  or  of  the 
various  Commissions.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  attempted  to  develop  a 
program  of  public  relations  and  has  ap¬ 
propriated  the  funds  of  the  Association 
to  this  end  although  it  actually  has  no 
authority  to  do  so.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommends  that 
Article  IV,  Section  3,  paragraph  7,  be 
amended  by  inserting  the  woids  “and 
publicize”  following  the  words  “to  co¬ 
ordinate”  so  that  the  piaragraph  as 
amended  would  read  as  follows: 

“it  shall  be  the  duty  AND  EESPONSIBILITY  OP 
THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  TO  COOEDINATE  AND 
PUBUCIZE  THE  WOEK  OP  THE  VAEIOUS  COMMIS¬ 
SIONS  IN  SUCH  WAYS  AS  TO  FUETHEE  MOST  EFFEC¬ 
TIVELY  THE  OBJECT  OP  THE  ASSOCUTION.” 

C.  Membership  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  Association:  Article  IV, 
Section  3,  paragraph  2,  sentence  i  of 
the  Constitution  now  reads  as  follows: 
“The  Executive  Committee  shall  receive  from 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  the 
list  of  colleges  and  universities  recommended  for 
membership  in  the  Association,  shall  receive 
from  the  Commission  on  Seomdary  Schoob  the 
list  of  seomdary  schoob  recommended  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association,  shall  pass  upon  such 
Ibts  and  shall  submit  them  to  the  Association  for 
final  ^iproval.” 

The  phrase  “shall  pass  upon  such 
lists”  in  the  above  sentence  Seems  to 
confer  upon  the  Executive  Committee 
the  authority  to  determine  eligibility  of 
an  institution  for  membership  and  to 
act  either  favorably  or  adversely  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  action  of  a  Commission 
and  prior  to  any  action  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  Executive  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  respective  Commissions 
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are  fully  qualified  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  institutions  for  mem- 
l^rship  in  the  Association.  It  therefore 
recommends  that  the  words  “shall  pass 
upon  such  lists”  be  deleted  from  this 
sentence  so  that  the  sentence  as 
amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

“the  executive  COiaOTTEE  SHALL  RECEIVE 
EROIC  THE  COmOSSION  OM  COLLEGES  AMD  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES  THE  LIST  OR  COLLEGES  AMD  UNIVER¬ 
SITIES  RECOHlfEMDED  TOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
ASSOCIATION,  SHATJ.  RECEIVE  PROM  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  OM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  THE  LEST  OP  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS  RECOMMENDED  POR  MEMBER¬ 
SHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION,  AMD  SHALL  SUBMIT 
THEM  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  POR  PINAL  APPROVAL.” 

n.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  AP¬ 
PROVAL  OF  MEMBERSHIP  LISTS! 

A.  Membership  lists  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities:  Arti¬ 
cle  IV,  Section  4,  paragraph  5,  clause  6, 
directs  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  prepare  a  list  of  colleges 
and  universities  recommended  for  ac¬ 
crediting  and  clause  7  states  it 

“shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  for  approval  aud  publication;”. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  for  the  amendment  of 
Article  IV,  Section  3,  paragraph  2, 
sentence  i  (see  item  “C”  above)  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Association  correspond¬ 
ing  change  must  be  made  in  the  clause 
quoted  above.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  not 
approve  this  list.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommends  that  the 
clause  “shall  submit  this  list  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval 
and  publication;”  be  deleted  from  the 
Constitution  and  the  following  clause 
be  substituted  for  it: 

“shall  submit  THIS  LIST  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  POR  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 
POR  PINAL  approval;”. 

B.  Membership  lists  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools:  Article  IV, 
Section  5,  paragraph  8,  sentence  3, 


clause  5,  directs  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  to  prep>are  a  list  of 
secondary  schools  recommended  for  ac¬ 
crediting  and  clause  6  states  that  it 

“shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  lor  approval  and  publkation;”. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  Item  “A” 
above  the  Executive  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  clause  “shall  submit 
this  list  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  approval  and  publication;”  be  de¬ 
leted  from  the  Constitution  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  be  substituted  for  it: 

“shall  SUBMIT  THIS  UST  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  POR  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 
POR  PINAL  approval:”. 

m.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

committee: 

A.  Employment  of  paid  officials:  hx\\- 
cle  IV,  Section  i,  provides  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and 
a  treasurer.  Sentence  3  of  this  section 
further  provides  that 

“The  secretary  and  the  treasurer  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall 
serve  without  compensation.” 

The  Executive  Committee  believes 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  no  longer 
sound  policy  to  assume  that  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  should  be  expected 
to  bear  the  exp)ense  of  providing  officers 
who  must  devote  a  major  part  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Committee  recommends 
that  in  Article  IV,  Section  i,  sentence 
3,  the  words  “and  shall  serve  without 
compensation”  be  deleted  so  that  the 
sentence  as  amended  shall  read: 

“the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  BE  AP¬ 
POINTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.” 

B.  Membership  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  Article  IV,  Action  3,  sentence  i, 
provides  for  the  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  follows: 
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‘Hie  Executive  Committee  ct  the  North  Central 
Asaodation  of  CoUesca  and  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  vice  pmident, 
the  president  of  the  Association  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  com¬ 
missions  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  s, 
and  four  additional  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  four  years.** 

The  Executive  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  it  should  appoint  a  paid 
secretary  he  should  not  be  a  voting 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  is  not  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  but  his  work  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  attends  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  by  invitation.  The 
Executive  Committee  believes  that 
this  officer  should  be  a  voting  member 
of  the  Committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  recommends  that  Article 
IV,  Section  3,  sentence  i,  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  “the  secretary” 
preceding  the  words  “the  treasurer” 
and  inserting  the  words  “the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly”  immediately  following 
the  words  “the  treasurer”  so  that  the 
sentence  as  amended  would  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“thx  executive  cohmittee  or  the  north 

CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS  SHALL  CONSIST  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
ASSOCIATION  DURINO  THE  PRECEDINO  YEAR,  THE 
TREASURER,  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  QUARTERLY,  THE 
CBAIRMAN  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EACH  OF  THE 

comnssioNS  provided  for  in  articu  iv,  sec- 

nON  3,  AND  FOUR  ADDITIONAL  HEMBERS,  ONE  OF 
WHOM  SHALL  BE  ELECTED  EACH  YEAR  FOR  A  TERH 
OF  FOUR  YEARS.” 

As  has  been  indicated  in  an  earlier 
paragraph,  these  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  are  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  study  and  represent 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  In  toto  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  three  purposes.  They 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissions 
certain  functions  which  the  Executive 
Committee  does  not  believe  it  should 


perform.  They  clarify  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Commissions.  They  provide  for 
more  effective  performance  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  duties 
which  are  assigned  to  it.  The  Executive 
Committee  earnestly  recommends 
these  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  to  the  Association  for 
adoption. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charles  W.  Boardman, 
Secretary,  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

PROGRAM  POR  THE  FIPTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  program 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  from  March  32nd 
to  36th  is  rapidly  taking  shape.  As  is 
customary  the  ^t  two  days  of  the 
week  will  be  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  accrediting  member  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  a  very  satisfactory  program  is 
being  developed  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  adopted 
as  the  theme  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
Education's  Responsibilities  for  Free¬ 
dom}  The  program  for  the  meeting  at 
the  moment  includes  President  J.  L. 
Morrill  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Mr.  Gideon  Seymour,  Vice 
President  and  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  For  the 
third  person  we  have  invited  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Eisenhower’s  Cabinet 
but  as  this  statement  goes  to  press  the 
acceptance  of  this  individual  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

The  various  Commissions  have 

*  At  iu  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  so, 
1953,  the  Ezeentive  Committee  reviaed  the 
theme  for  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
AModation.  The  wording  has  been  changed  from 
"Preaerving  Our  Freedoma”  to  "Education’a 
Reaponaibilitiea  for  Freedom.” 
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planned  excellent  programs.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
has  one  innovation  this  year.  It  is 
planning  six  group  meetings  to  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  March  33.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  meetings  is  to  discuss  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Planning,  the  Committee  on  Reor¬ 
ganization  of  Accrediting  Procedures, 
and  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Education.  These  discussions  will  re¬ 
volve  around  various  aspects'  of  the 
expanded  role  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  service 
of  its  higher  institutions. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
will  have  its  regular  program.  The  gen¬ 
eral  topic  will  he  The  Impact  of  Founda^ 
tions  on  Higher  Education.  This  will  be 
the  second  of  a  series  of  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  forces  which  are  influencing 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  is  planning  its  regular  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  conference  of  high  school 
principals.  The  details  of  this  plan  are 
not  available  at  present,  but  they  will 
be  of  very  great  interest  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  secondary  education. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  is  devising  a  series  of  eight 
conferences  for  Wednesday  afternoon 
on  problems  of  importance  to  persons 
in  education.  It  is  also  planning  a 
series  of  six  conferences  on  Wednesday 
evening.  These  will  be  concerned  with 
such  problems  as  student  council, 
practices  in  teaching  controversial 
issues,  in-service  education  of  teachers, 
education  of  gifted  children,  educa¬ 
tion  for,  citizenship,  and  the  unique 
task  of  the  junior  high  school.  These 
conferences  have  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  Annual 
Meeting.  They  will  undoubtedly  have 
as  great  an  appeal  this  year  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  three 


Commissions  are  having  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  upon  the  topic,  Charting  the  Course 
of  the  NCA.  Information  concerning 
the  speakers  at  this  meeting  is  not  at 
present  available.  It  will,  however,  be 
as  stimulating  a  session  as  the  similar 
meeting  which  was  held  in  1953. 

The  general  announcement  of  the 
program  of  the  Association  will  be 
mailed  to  all  member  institutions  the 
latter  part  of  January.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  we  will  have  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  program  for  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  this  year. 

Charles  W.  Boarduan,  Secretary 
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The  Purpose  of  a  High  School 
Curriculum  in  a  Democracy 


There  are  four  key  words  in  the 
title  of  our  talk  this  morning — “pur- 
jKjse,”  “high  school,”  “curriculum,” 
and  “democracy.”  As  professional  edu¬ 
cators,  you  and  I  feel  right  at  home 
with  any  and  all  of  them.  They  are 
such  everyday  verbal  tools  that  they 
rarely  stir  our  imagination  any  more. 
We  can  speak  of  our  curriculum  with¬ 
out  in  either  case  whetting  our  lis¬ 
tener’s  interest  in  anticipation  that  he 
is  about  to  hear  a  fresh  or  stimulating 
approach  to  what  must  be,  in  any 
event,  an  old  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  professional 
educators  again,  we  do  know  that  any 
and  all  of  these  words,  singly  or  in  any 
combination,  do  lie  in  a  controversial 
area  of  our  chosen  occupational  field.  I 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
wording  the  title  of  our  small  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  morning’s  panel,  but  for  this 
audience  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
Would  you  sit  up  any  straighter  if  I 
were  to  dub  this  discourse:  “The  Psy¬ 
chological  Bankruptcy  of  Secondary 
Education  Today?” 

I  trust  not,  for  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  have  followed  the  literature  and  the 
conferences  in  this  area  closely  enough 
to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  that  can 

>  On  Mardi  ^6,  1953,  when  thia  nddmi  wu 
delivered  before  the  joint  MMion  at  the  three 
ComnuMiona  of  the  Aaaodation  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Hunt  waa  in  the  doaing  phaaea  of  hia  aix-year 
tenure  aa  general  auperintendent  of  the  public 
acboola  of  that  dty.  He  had  reaigned  that  office 
to  accept  an  appointment  aa  Charlea  William 
Eliot  Profeaaor  of  Education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
verdty. — Eonos. 


be  charged  against  today’s  secondary 
instruction  and  to  be  equally  aware  of 
the  movements,  actual  and  proposed, 
that  are  intended  to  correct  these  con¬ 
ditions.  I  appear  on  this  platform  with 
my  distinguished  and  scholarly  col¬ 
leagues,  not  as  a  monoideistic  zealot 
screaming  for  reform,  but  simply  as  a 
participating  spectator  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  drama  in  which  each  of  us  plays 
his  rdle.  My  effort  will  be  to  review 
some  of  the  scenes  with  you,  to  refresh 
ourselves  on  the  purpose  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  in  a  democracy. 

The  spotlight  in  this  drama  shines 
now  upon  the  demos — the  people — in 
our  educational  democracy.  Equip¬ 
ment,  tools,  and  techniques  are  all  seen 
as  props  in  the  play;  the  people  are 
paramount.  And  the  people  includes 
the  entire  cast:  the  students,  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  principals,  the  superintendents, 
the  board  members,  the  parents,  and 
the  general  public. 

Our  new  sensitivity  to  human  rela¬ 
tionships  means  increased  attention  to 
the  problems  of  public  relations,  new 
emphasis  upon  working  together  to¬ 
ward  our  goals,  and  most  significantly 
it  means  the  rediscovery  of  the  pupil 
or  student  as  the  focus  of  our  entire 
effort.  The  declaration  that  we  “teach 
students  rather  than  subjects”  is  far 
from  being  new.  The  element  that  is 
new  is  the  fact  that  at  last  we  appear 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  going  beyond  our 
declaration  and  fitting  our  practice  to 
our  utterance. 
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Our  sister  science  of  psychology  has 
helped  keep  us  moving  in  this  direction 
for  a  great  many  years.  Francis  Galton 
opened  new  visits  for  educators  with 
his  discovery  of  individual  dififerences 
so  many  years  ago  that  no  educator 
living  today  was  on  the  scene  when  his 
observations  were  announced.  Only  the 
senior  members  of  our  profession  today 
can  p>ersonaUy  remember  the  stir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lee  Thorndike  created  with  his 
logic  that  anything  which  exists  at  all 
must  exist  in  some  amount  and  that  if 
it  exists  in  any  amount,  all  we  need  is 
suitable  instruments  in  order  to  meas¬ 
ure  it. 

The  psychological  concepts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  their  objective 
measurement  exercised  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  course  of  education 
and  they  are  still  just  as  vital  and 
potent  as  they  ever  were.  These  are  the 
concepts  that  enabled  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
mass  scale  without  entirely  overlooking 
the  individual  child. 

They  carried  the  psychological  weak¬ 
ness,  however,  of  permitting — ^almost 
compelling,  in  fact — the  teacher  and 
the  administrator  to  lose  sight  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  human  beings  and  deal  with 
them  as  statistics. 

A  new  dynamic  psychology  now 
guides  our  efforts  to  rediscover  the 
child  at  the  other  end  of  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins’  log.  A  child’s  mental  age,  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient,  and  achievement  levels 
are  now  seen  as  merely  the  framework 
within  which  to  start  our  study  of  the 
child  himself.  We  may  have  read  with 
amusement  of  the  work  of  school  psy¬ 
chologists  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  who 
thought  they  had  a  description  of  a 
child  when  they  knew  his  height, 
weight,  head  dimensions,  lung  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  strength  of  grip.  Today  we 
have  an  awakening  insight  which  tells 
us  that  our  current  test  data  are  only  a 
little  less  superficial  than  the  anatomi¬ 


cal  measurements  of  many  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  this  audience  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  As  educators,  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  psychological 
measurements.  They  are  objective, 
reliable,  significant,  and  useful.  They 
lack  just  one  quality,  but  it  is  the 
quality  which  educators  are  looking  for 
today.  The  missing  characteristic  is 
depth;  psychological  measures  as  we 
have  commonly  known  them  in  our 
schools  until  now  have  failed  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  surface  and  reach  the  inner 
child.  This  deficiency  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  charged  against  the  tests;  they  are 
doing  their  job  and  doing  it  well.  The 
situation  is  simply  that  we  now  realize 
that  most  tests  supply  only  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  we  must  explore  in 
order  to  discover  the  real,  living  girl  or 
boy. 

A  child  is  not  merely  a  population 
unit  with  a  certain  IQ  and  certain 
demonstrable  abilities  in  reading,  spoil¬ 
ing,  and  arithemetic.  A  high  school 
student  is  much  more  than  all  of  the 
data  in  his  cumulative  record  card  and 
his  jorsonnel  folder.  He  is  a  living  hu¬ 
man  being,  striving  to  reach  some  kind 
of  objectives,  adjusting  to  factors 
which  thwart  his  progress,  reacting 
continuously  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
environment  which  impinge  upon  him. 

Here  is  where  we  begin  getting  into 
the  announced  subject  of  our  discourse: 
“The  Purpose  of  the  High  School  Cur¬ 
riculum  in  a  Democracy.’’  Fifty  years 
ago  our  nation  had  comp>aratively  few 
high  school  students,  and  the  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum  had  but  little 
purpose  in  our  democracy.-  Today 
three-fourths  of  our  young  p>eople  of 
eligible  age  are  enrolled  in  our  high 
schools,  and  our  citizens  evidently  con¬ 
sider  that  the  high  school  curriculum 
does  serve  a  real  purpx>se  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life. 

What  do  we  ourselves  consider  that 
purpose  to  be? 
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A  brilliant  epigram  would  be  wel¬ 
come  right  here,  wouldn’t  it?  If  I  had 
one,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  a  suc¬ 
cinct  phrasing  of  our  purpose — one 
that  the  press  could  quote,  and  you 
could  dissect  and  demolish.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  neat,  short  answers — they 
are  not  useful  to  the  professional  stu¬ 
dent  of  a  large,  complex  problem.  So 
let  us  continue  our  slow  pace. 

Chicago,  in  common  with  many 
other  cities,  has  grappled  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  problem  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  education  in  a  democracy,  and 
some  of  our  deliberations  have  been 
specifically  on  the  purpose  of  the  high 
school  curriculum.  Our  Curriculum 
Council  started  by  developing  a  basic 
philosophy  for  the  schools  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy, 
we  hold  that  education  changes  the 
behavior  of  people.  Stated  simply  and 
baldly  this  way,  the  point  is  so  self- 
evident  that  it  may  seem  hardly  worth 
making.  Let  me  raise  a  question  with 
you.  If  we  had  had  a  Curriculum  Coun¬ 
cil  fifty  years  ago,  do  you  believe  that 
they  would  have  given  us  the  same 
statement?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  said  something  like  “Education 
transmits  knowledge  from  the  teacher 
to  his  students.’’ 

We  still  recognize  the  importance  of 
subject  matter,  but  we  know  that  it 
must  be  assimilated  by  the  student  in 
such  a  way  as  to  influence  his  decisions 
and  his  behavior;  not  merely  stacked 
up  and  stored  away  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind.  We  know  also  that  these  be¬ 
havior  changes  must  be  in  a  direction 
that  will  give  substantial  help  in  each 
child’s  development.  It  must  equip 
young  people  to  conduct  their  daily 
lives  more  effectively;  to  contribute  to 
other  people’s  welfare;  to  keep  their 
own  lives  happy  and  mentally  healthy. 
More  explicitly,  education  is  concern^ 
with  helping  people  to  master  their  feel¬ 


ings  through  understanding,  to  use  in¬ 
telligence  in  reaching  decisions  rather 
than  unquestioning  adherence  to  habit, 
or  prejudice,  or  emotion,  or  servile  obe¬ 
dience. 

Under  the  old  philosophy,  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  education  would  be  to  teach 
subject  matter  of  one  kind  at  one  age 
level,  and  to  teach  other  subject  matter 
at  other  age  levels.  This  we  still  do,  but 
our  new  curriculum  outlook  provides 
us  with  a  single  set  of  goals  applicable 
from  preschool  through  college.  Thus 
in  considering  the  purpose  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  in  a  democracy,  we 
now  merely  emphasize  the  secondary 
school  aspects  of  the  single  curriculum 
which  encompasses  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  gamut. 

In  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  this 
broadly  inclusive  curriculum  is  organ¬ 
ized  around  several  different  areas  of 
human  activity.  A  number  of  school 
systems  follow  a  similar  plan,  differing 
principally  in  the  details.  We  have 
found  nine  major  functions  of  living 
that  seem  to  us  to  cover  the  field  quite 
adequately.  Because  we  find  them  satis¬ 
factory,  and  because  they  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  typ>e  of  educational 
goals  set  up  in  other  modem  school  sys¬ 
tems,  I  think  we  can  afford  to  think 
about  them  briefly. 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
times,  our  list  is  headed  by  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  American  citizenship.  We  take 
this  to  include  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
privileges.  We  encourage  student  ac¬ 
tivities  that  develop  interested  and  in¬ 
telligent  participation  in  civic  affairs 
and  lead  to  discharging  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship. 

“Using  the  tools  of  communication’’ 
stands  next  in  our  list  of  the  nine  major 
functions  of  living.  Here  we  employ  a 
double-barrelled  definition  that  com¬ 
prises  the  three  R’s  on  the  one  side  and 
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modern  communication  media  such  as 
visual  aids,  tape  recordings,  and  radio 
on  the  other. 

Number  three  is  “developing  eco¬ 
nomic  competence.”  We  refer  here  to 
the  understanding  of  economic  values, 
the  use  of  natural  and  human  resources, 
and  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services. 

Fourth  position  is  assigned  to  “im¬ 
proving  family  living.”  This  includes 
practicing  good  family  relations  and  de¬ 
veloping  an  appreciation  of  family 
life  through  understanding  the  role  of 
each  member  of  the  family  group. 

“Protecting  life  and  health”  comes 
next  in  our  list.  This  needs  no  amplifi¬ 
cation  other  than  to  point  out  that  it 
includes  both  health  and  safety,  and 
that  the  former  term  covers  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  health. 

Sixth  in  our  list  is  “building  human 
relationships.”  In  this  we  include  de¬ 
veloping  attitudes  of  consideration  for 
others,  understanding  one’s  self  and 
others,  and  practicing  the  skills  and  ac¬ 
tivities  which  lead  to  harmonious  living 
with  all  people. 

This  is  followed  by  “enjoying  whole¬ 
some  leisure.”  This  is  thought  of  in 
terms  of  developing  appreciations  and 
skills — a  realization  of  the  place  of 
leisure  in  living  and  competency  in  the 
activities  which  enrich  leisure. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  nine  func¬ 
tions  of  living  next  lists  “satisfying 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  needs.”  This 
we  take  to  mean  the  development  of 
observance  of  high  moral  and  spiritual 
standards,  in  the  first  category;  and  the 
enjoyment,  expression,  and  creation  of 
beauty  in  the  second. 

Our  list  closes  with  “meeting  voca¬ 
tional  responsibilities.”  In  addition  to 
acquiring  vocational  competence  for 
the  earning  of  a  living,  this  also  means 
doing  productive  work  which  is  satis¬ 
fying  and  valuable  to  one’s  self  and  to 
others. 


You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
minister  who  was  conducting  a  religious 
service  in  an  insane  asylum.  Just  as  he 
was  waxing  most  eloquent,  one  of  the 
patients  began  stamping  his  feet  on 
the  floor  and  screaming.  “Doctor!  Doc¬ 
tor  1”  he  shouted,  “do  we  have  to  listen 
to  this?” 

The  minister  turned  to  an  attendant 
inquiringly,  wondering  what  to  do. 
“Never  mind  him,”  the  attendant 
counselled,  “it’ll  be  months  before  he 
has  a  lucid  interval  again.” 

If  anyone  in  my  audience  feels  any 
kinship  with  the  agitated  patient,  I  can 
understand  that  I  may  have  given  him 
provocation.  The  seven  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  secondary  education  are 
hardly  news  any  more,  even  when  ex¬ 
panded  to  nine  and  dressed  in  slightly 
different  garb. 

Actually,  as  educators,  our  principles 
are  fairly  well  agreed  upon,  and  our  ob¬ 
jectives  are  reasonably  clear.  Some  of 
our  verbalizing  may  have  been  warmed 
over  so  many  times  that  further  repe¬ 
tition  is  tedious.  Some  of  our  terminol¬ 
ogy  has  brought  more  confusion  rather 
than  greater  clarity.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  of  all  though,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  the  fine,  brilliant  concept  of  the 
purpose  of  the  secondary  s(^ool  cur¬ 
riculum  which  took  shape  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago  represented  such 
an  enormous  break  with  tradition. 

There  are  parts  of  the  world  today  in 
which  the  traveler  has  a  choice  of  only 
two  modes  of  conveyance — riding 
horseback  or  flying  in  an  airplane. 
These  two  forms  of  transportation 
could  easily  exist  side-by-side  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  without  either 
having  an  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  other.  I  don’t  wish  to  press  the 
analogy  too  closely,  but  I  wonder  if 
there  isn’t  a  certain  similarity  here. 
We  applauded  the  new  concepts  when 
they  were  proposed,  but  we  fell  to 
squabbling  when  we  tried  to  put  them 
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into  effect.  We  just  couldn’t  find 
enough  common  elements  to  see  how  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Let’s  try  another  analogy,  still  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  transportation  field.  Auto¬ 
motive  engineers  decided  years  ago 
that  the  prop>er  place  for  an  automobile 
engine  is  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  They 
have  had  that  idea  at  least  as  long  as 
we  have  had  our  modem  formulation  of 
objectives  for  education,  but  the  indus¬ 
try  is  still  mounting  auto  engines  in  the 
traditional  location.  A  big  reason  is 
the  fact  that  the  change  cannot  be 
made  gradually;  it  would  amount  to  a 
revolution  and  would  upset  the  entire 
industry.  Also  a  public  re-education 
problem  is  involved.  And  so  we  in  edu¬ 
cation  keep  doing  as  the  engineers  do, 
we  improve  and  adjust  and  do  our  best 
to  gain  gradually  the  advantages  of  a 
program  we  are  unable  to  install  in  a 
single  major  operation. 

Our  improvements  and  adjustments 
take  many  forms.  Starting  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  curriculum,  we  rearrange  and  ex¬ 
pand,  we  correlate  and  combine.  We 
set  up  broad  fields  of  instruction,  and 
we  establish  a  new  nomenclature  for 
our  subjects.  We  evaluate  our  offerings 
and  decide  which  ones  have  the  great¬ 
est  social  significance.  We  may  set 
these  choice  subjects  in  some  sort  of 
central  or  basic  position. 

We  agree  upon  seven  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  or  nine  major  functions  or  some 
such  tabulation  of  objectives,  and  we 
conscientiously  observe  them  whenever 
they  do  not  conflict  with  whatever  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  past.  Or  we  may 
search  for  evidence  to  prove  that  what¬ 
ever  we  are  doing  really  conforms,  and 
always  has  conformed,  to  our  princi¬ 
ples. 

Like  a  piano  player  with  a  sore 
thumb,  our  basic  problem  in  making  a 
transition  is  further  complicated  by  a 
special  factor.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of 


labels.  If  one  undertakes  an  experimen¬ 
tal  program,  it  usually  becomes  tagged 
with  a  label.  At  first  the  name  may  be 
appropriately  descriptive  and  may  have 
an  attractive  and  positive  sound.  As 
time  goes  on,  however,  the  program  is 
bound  to  show  some  weaknesses,  and 
the  plan  is  certain  to  develop  some 
opponents.  Ultimately,  the  label  which 
identifies  the  plan  becomes  discredited 
in  some  quarters,  so  that  we  become 
hesitant  to  admit  that  we  are  adherents 
of  progressive  education,  or  that  we 
have  a  core  curriculum,  or  that  we  con¬ 
duct  a  child-centered  school. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  I  feel  that  all 
of  us  gathered  here  this  morning  will 
agree  that  substantial  progress  is  being 
made.  Our  brave  program  of  a  quarter- 
century  ago  is  not  yet  in  operation,  but 
we  are  approaching  it  from  many  direc¬ 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  hu¬ 
manizing  of  our  psychology  during  the 
past  several  years.  There  is  a  new  di¬ 
mension  of  depth  in  our  psychology 
today  that  was  absent  from  the  old 
psychology  of  means,  medians,  and 
IQ’s.  We  still  use  the  old  measures,  but 
we  also  inquire  further  into  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  child  himself  and  the 
reasons  why  he  is  what  he  b  and  why 
he  does  what  he  does.  Not  only  are 
we  making  a  more  sincere  and  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  understand  each  pupil 
as  an  individual,  we  also  pay  much 
more  attention  to  maintaining  a  favor¬ 
able  emotional  climate  for  positive 
personality  growth. 

To  create  and  maintain  the  proper 
emotional  climate  for  the  child  b  an 
impossible  task  if  the  teacher  herself  b 
not  balanced  in  her  own  emotional  life. 
Thus  there  b  a  double  motivation  for 
the  widespread  interest  in  mental  hy¬ 
giene  today.  It  has  been  twenty-five 
years  since  Wickmann  discovered  that 
teachers  tended  to  consider  as  most 
serious  the  child  behavior  that  mental 
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I  hygiensts  considered  least  serious.  A 
repetition  of  that  study  today  would 
show  much  clearer  insight  into  child  be¬ 
havior  among  teachers  today.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  acquiring  a  sound  mental  hy¬ 
giene  outlook  in  their  classrooms,  and 
school  systems  are  making  efforts  to 
contribute  to  the  mental  health  of  their 
teachers. 

Some  understanding  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  individual  children  can  be  gained 
I  through  large-scale  statistical  studies, 

I  if  the  instruments  and  techniques  are 

suitable.  For  example  the  Remmers 
survey  of  the  personal  problems  of 
high  school  youth  provided  a  factual 
foundation  for  one  approach  to  life 
adjustment  education. 

The  guidance  function  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  strong,  sound  growth  in  our 
I  secondary  schools.  It  operates  through 

I  personal  interviews,  personality  inven¬ 

tories,  and  other  techniques  that  assist 
in  reaching  the  real,  living  child. 

i 

! 


Trained  and  interested  teachers  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  aid  each  student  to 
find  the  best  adjustment  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  environment  and  guide  him 
in  making  intelligent  plans  for  his  fu¬ 
ture. 

I  do  not  need  to  review  with  you  the 
many  other  modem  developments, 
such  as  the  work  experience  program, 
which  are  demonstrating  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  keeping  young  people  in 
realistic  contact  with  today’s  world. 
Some  of  these  may  be  merely  expedi¬ 
ents  and  palliatives,  but  I  believe  that 
they  serve  a  purpose.  The  automotive 
engineers  may  or  may  not  get  the  en¬ 
gine  under  the  back  seat  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  but  if  everyone  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  profession  will  continue  his 
present  efforts  in  the  present  direction, 
I  trust  that  our  ideals  for  secondary 
education  will  soon  pass  from  a  mixture 
of  lip  service  and  practice  to  a  living 
creed  in  full  and  actual  operation. 


Coleman  R.  Griffith,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 


Should  the  State  University  Provide 
Curricula  for  All  Who  Seek 
Admission?' 


My  answer  to  the  question  that  has 
been  posed  is  “Yes,”  and  with  this  I  am 
tempted  to  sit  down,  knowing  full  well 
that  you  will  be  greatly  relieved  there¬ 
by.  But  also,  you  have  a  right  to  know 
why  I  say  “Yes”  even  though  I  shall 
forthwith  begin  to  hedge  on  the  answer, 
and  tie  strings  to  it,  so  that  my  “Yes” 
will  begin  to  look  like  a  “No.” 

I  should  like  to  lead  into  the  “ifs” 
and  “buts”  to  be  attached  to  my  “Yes” 
by  citing  a  few  lines  from  a  creed  to 
which  we  all  subscribe.  First,  there  is 
Whitehead,  who  has  said,  “In  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modem  life  the  rule  is  abso¬ 
lute,  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed.”  Then 
there  is  Werner  Jaeger  who,  in  his  ma¬ 
jestic  review  of  classical  education, 
wrote  as  follows;  “As  man  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  his  own  powers,  he 
strives  by  learning  more  of  two  worlds, 
the  world  without  him  and  the  world 
within,  to  create  for  himself  the  best 
kind  of  life.  His  peculiar  nature,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  body  and  mind,  creates  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  governing  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  transmission  of  his  type,  and 
imposes  on  him  a  special  set  of  forma¬ 
tive  processes,  physical  and  mental, 
which  we  denote  as  a  whole  by  the 
name  of  education.  Education,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  man,  is  inspired  by  the  same 

*  Delivered  before  the  joint  aession  of  the  three 
Commiasions  of  the  AaaodaUon,  Chicago, 
March  26,  1953. 


creative  and  directive  vital  force  which 
impels  every  natural  species  to  main¬ 
tain  and  preserve  its  own  type;  but  it 
is  raised  to  a  far  higher  power  by  the 
deliberate  effort  of  human  knowledge 
and  will  to  attain  a  known  end.” 

I  have,  however,  no  desire  to  take 
you  off  on  extravagant  flights  of  fancy 
toward  the  high  aims  and  ideals  of  edu¬ 
cation.  All  of  this  is  in  the  secure  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  race,  and  it  has  been  placed 
there  in  the  most  elegant  terms.  At  a 
bread-and-butter  level,  I  shall  pause 
only  to  note  the  facts,  first,  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  organized  method  of  creating 
a  broader  base  for  national  life  and 
culture,  in  the  hope  that,  upon  this 
broader  base,  a  structure  may  be  built 
which  will  steadily  reach  upward  to¬ 
ward  the  highest  of  our  ideals;  second, 
that  education  is  an  organized  way  of 
doing  something  special  for  business 
and  industry,  simply  in  behalf  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  this  being  true  for  the 
reason  that  education  increases  the 
wants  of  men  in  relation  to  earning  and 
to  buying  power;  and  third,  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  organized  way  of  doing 
something  special  for  brains  rather  than 
for  brawn  on  behalf  of  national  se¬ 
curity. 

I  linger  over  this  last  point  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  cold  war  now  being  waged, 
and  in  the  hot  war  that  may  be  in  the 
offing,  we  shall  not  win  by  virtue  of 
brawn  and  muscle  alone.  As  matters 
now  stand,  there  will  be  so  many  of  the 
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enemy  that  a  deluge  of  manpower  could 
surge  over  us  at  any  moment.  But  we 
can  win,  or  at  least  we  can  protect  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  are  clever  enough.  Clever¬ 
ness  will  appear  in  three  places,  viz., 
first,  in  our  invention  of  gadgets  and 
gimmicks  which  will  multiply  the 
power  of  brains,  eyes  and  arms  but 
which  can  be  had  only  so  long  as  the 
top  of  the  educational  system  is  richly 
nourished  from  below;  second,  in  our 
ability  to  think  out  the  problems  of 
national  and  world  strategy  and  per¬ 
fect  our  powers  of  persuasion — which 
can  be  achieved  only  as  our  leaders  are 
supported  by  the  diffusion  of  fact  and 
by  understanding  among  the  common 
people  who  will  vote  for  those  from 
whom  the  great  decisions  must  come; 
and  third,  in  our  capacity  to  produce 
an  immense  army  of  maintenance  at 
the  level  of  technical  and  subprofes¬ 
sional  skills — which  we  can  do  only  if 
we  broaden  the  base  of  the  educational 
system,  and  raise  the  height  of  the  base, 
beyond  anything  we  have  yet  been 
willing  to  accept. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
all  of  this  which  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
event  of  war,  whether  cold  or  hot,  is  no 
less  urgent  during  periods  of  p>eace.  In 
short,  it  needs  to  be  done  whether  we 
consider  education  as  an  organized 
method  of  creating  a  broader  base  for 
national  life  and  culture  or  whether  we 
fix  our  attention  on  doing  something 
special  for  business  and  industry.  I  can¬ 
not  concede  that  the  mobilization  of 
brains  of  all  kinds  is  any  more  neces¬ 
sary  during  armed  conflict  than  it  is 
during  peace. 

The  point  is  that  education  really  is 
“inspired  by  the  same  creative  and 
directive  vital  force  which  imp)els  every 
natural  species  to  maintain  and  pre¬ 
serve  its  own  type”;  and  this  is  true 
no  matter  what  the  condition  of  a  na¬ 
tion  may  be  at  any  particular  time.  If 
our  type  of  species — that  is,  our  type 


of  culture  and  personal  integrity,  with 
their  roots  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
themes  of  democracy — is  not  good 
enough,  as  compared  with  others,  we 
shall  not  survive  in  any  case;  but  if  we 
do  survive,  it  will  be  by  virtue  of  an 
education  which  is  broad  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands 
placed  upon  us  by  a  technical  and  social 
order  of  our  own  making. 

I  now  turn  to  a  quick  perspective  on 
our  whole  system  of  education  for  the 
last  hundr^  years.  What  does  the 
total  sweep  of  education  look  like  in  a 
nation  which  leads  the  world  in  finance, 
in  ideology,  in  production,  and  in  all 
the  varieties  of  skill  required  for  sheer 
physical,  to  say  nothing  of  intellectual 
and  artistic,  maintenance?  Even  as  late 
as  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  our 
national  system  of  education  was,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  republic  as  a 
whole,  a  classified  system.  It  was 
limited  to  those  few  who  could  creep 
through  all  the  barriers  in  their  way  to 
advanced  learning.  One  cannot  say 
that  it  was  a  top  secret  arrangement, 
for  it  was  true  that  any  youngster 
could,  in  theory  at  least,  get  anything 
that  any  college  had  to  offer;  but  in 
practice,  only  those  who  could  pay  the 
price  were  able  to  arrive  at  the  top;  and 
not  too  many  got  too  close  to  the  top 
by  completing  the  secondary  school. 
For  reasons  of  limited  finance,  of  an 
awkward  theory  of  the  origin  of  mental 
ability,  and  of  social  need  confined 
pretty  largely  to  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine  and  the  ministry,  education 
was  a  privilege  for  the  few.  The  self- 
made  man  was  able,  for  a  while,  to  take 
care  of  banking,  industry  and  com¬ 
merce. 

But  even  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
times  were  changing,  and  changing 
fast.  By  a  legal  decision  which  will  echo 
throu^  the  entire  life  story  of  this  re¬ 
public,  the  secondary  school  was  made 
a  part  of  common  school  education.  By 
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a  union  of  legislative  and  presidential 
action,  college  education  had  long  since 
been  made  an  upward  extension  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  at  least  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanic  arts.  But  the 
nation  did  not,  as  yet,  possess  a  gener¬ 
alized  system  of  education  because  the 
curricula  of  the  new  secondary  school, 
and  even  the  curricula  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  were  patterned  after  the 
top  secret  model  which  had  previously 
been  called  the  American  system  of 
education. 

We  are  now  well  along  the  route  to¬ 
ward  a  new  and  much  broader  defini¬ 
tion  of  this  generalized  system.  Both 
secondary  and  higher  education  are  in 
process  of  being  designed  for  all  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  The  blooming, 
buzzing  confusion  called  democracy 
has  lost  its  taste  for  the  caste  system 
of  continental  society  out  of  which  our 
college  patterns  were  secured.  There 
simply  had  to  be  a  democratization  of 
education  which  would  bring  it  into 
gear  with  the  frontier,  with  industry, 
with  commerce,  with  the  technical 
management  of  a  machine  age,  and 
with  all  the  methods  and  points  of  view 
associated  with  science.  In  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  a  democracy,  this  had  to  be 
done  without  impairing  the  central 
theme  of  intellectual  training. 

As  we  look  at  the  scene  with  our 
modern  eyes,  the  system  of  American 
education  is  a  system  catering  to  all 
youth  and  to  all  the  occupational  out¬ 
lets  open  to  these  youth.  It  does  this  in 
terms  of  the  three  major  ideas  for  edu¬ 
cation  set  forth  in  my  initial  remarks. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  modem 
secondary  school  and  the  land-grant 
university  are  major  members  of  the 
generalized  pattern  for  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  But  from  this  same 
point  of  view,  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  some  of  the  private  universities  be¬ 
come  special  cases  within  the  total  s}r5- 
tem.  In  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a 


complete  reversal  in  basic  p>osition  with 
respect  to  the  scope,  program  and  aims 
of  location  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  reversal  would  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  educators  are  so  severely  divided 
as  to  which  position  they  take.  The 
problems  of  management  are  most 
acute  in  the  land-grant  universities  and 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Let  us  confess 
at  once  that  the  liberal  arts  college  re¬ 
mains  at  the  heart  of  any  educational 
institution  whatsoever.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  those  who  teach  the 
liberal  arts  still  insist,  through  state¬ 
ments  of  policy,  entrance  requirements, 
course  prerequisites  and  graduation  re¬ 
quirements,  that  they  represent  most 
truly  the  general  system  of  education, 
all  other  t3rpes  of  education  being  mar¬ 
ginal  or  supplemental  to  the  main 
business.  These  other  types  are  mar¬ 
ginal  and  supplemental  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  fields  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
in  the  vocational  fields  such  as  engineer¬ 
ing,  agriculture  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  in  the  technical  fields 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  economy.  Many  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  regard  terminal 
education,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the 
junior  colleges,  as  of  college  grade  or 
significance  at  all. 

Those  who  insist  that  the  standard 
liberal  arts  curricula  are  both  the  core 
and  the  full  flesh  of  the  system  of 
American  education  carry  their  insist¬ 
ence,  through  admissions  require¬ 
ments,  to  the  curricula  of  secondary 
schools.  Here  is  the  greatest  stress  area 
in  the  whole  system,  for  the  curricula 
of  the  secondary  schools  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  few  units  in  basic  subjects 
which  are  commonly  required  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance.  The  typical  young  man 
in  a  modem  secondary  school  has  a 
good  chance,  if  he  will  take  it,  to  ex¬ 
plore  several  vocational  fields,  study 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  get  on 
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speaking  terms  with  art,  look  at  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  school  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  learn  co¬ 
operation  and  some  degree  of  self- 
discipline  through  a  wide  variety  of 
school  related  activities — all  of  this  in 
addition  to  his  formal  study  of  such 
subjects  as  a  foreign  language,  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  world  history,  civics,  bi¬ 
ology,  geography,  physics  and,  in  many 
places,  four  years  of  mathematics  and 
English.  Added  to  this,  there  may  be 
some  general  science,  typewriting, 
wood  and  metal  work,  and  physical 
education.  The  slightly  better  than 
average  lad  will  have  been  in  the  band, 
the  orchestra,  the  chorus,  or  the  de¬ 
bating  society,  and  he  will  have  served 
on  the  staff  of  a  school  publication,  or 
as  a  manager  of  other  school  activities. 

The  parallel  democratization  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  college  level  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  fashion.  If  majors  and 
minors  at  the  college  level  were  to  be 
derived  in  terms  of  the  most  necessary 
life  callings,  then  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  curricula  would  be  in  order.  If  one 
went  the  whole  way  with  the  job  ana¬ 
lysts,  the  number  of  curricula  which 
might  be  offered  by  a  university  would 
climb  to  several  thousand.  Instead  of 
this  and  except  as  they  have  surren¬ 
dered  to  vocational  and  professional 
pressures,  the  majors  and  minors  in  a 
college  may  count  up  to  less  than  a 
hundred. 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  these  ma¬ 
jors  and  minors  have  had  their  origin 
neither  in  life  callings  nor  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  human  talent.  They  have  had 
their  origin  in  a  logical  view  of  the 
structure  of  knowledge.  These  were  the 
curricula  which  were  supposed  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  American  system  of  education 
as  an  intellectual  discipline.  But  now, 
the  prospects  are  bright  for  curricula 
which  concern  basic  areas  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  a  man-made  world  of  action 
rather  than  in  a  theory-made  world  of 


logic.  The  life  of  a  society  like  ours  is 
not  structured  in  accordance  with,  or 
in  reaction  against,  logic.  It  takes  form 
in  terms  of  the  major  life  callings  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  going  concern. 

The  student  need  and  life  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  for  education  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  exist  side  by  side  with 
education  for  admission  to  college.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  common  school 
education  of  the  last  century  which  led 
to  the  scholarly  core  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  replaced  by  the  idea  of 
common  school  education  which  ex¬ 
tends  at  least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
second  college  year.  It  is  this  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  common  school  education 
which  is  coming  to  be  our  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  and  it  is  the  liberal 
arts  tradition,  traditionally  under¬ 
stood,  which  has  become  the  special 
case  within  the  broader  system  as  a 
whole. 

In  addition  to  confusion  between 
what  is  the  general  case  and  what  is  the 
special  case,  the  system  of  education  as 
a  whole  is  a  composite  of  eight  years  of 
common  school,  four  years  of  second¬ 
ary  school,  two  to  four  years  of  college 
level  work,  and,  for  a  saving  remnant 
of  the  very  best  talent,  at  least  three 
more  years  of  graduate  work.  These 
various  units  of  both  the  general  and  the 
specific  cases  have  come  from  different 
sources,  they  have  been  developed  for 
different  purposes,  and  the  lack  of  gear¬ 
ing  between  them  is  notorious.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  lack  of  gearing  which  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  current  criticism 
of  education. 

From  the  whole  list  of  su(^  criticisms 
there  is  time  for  a  brief  word  about  two 
only.  The  first  is  that,  during  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  but 
especially  at  the  break  between  one 
segment  and  the  next,  the  mortality 
rate  is  terrific.  Of  i,ooo  youth  who  get 
as  far  as  the  fifth  grade,  about  400  will 
complete  high  school,  about  135  will 
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continue  beyond  high  school,  and 
about  50  will  finally  secure  a  college 
degree.  A  battlefield  with  this  rate  of 
mortality  would  be  a  bloody  scene  in¬ 
deed.  It  would  suggest  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  desperately  wrong, 
with  leadership,  with  strategy,  with 
the  uses  of  available  troops  and  with 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
and  of  his  tactics. 

The  second  item  is  this.  The  re¬ 
nowned  professions  of  law,  medicine 
and  the  ministry  have  now  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  engineer,  the  indus¬ 
trial  chemist,  the  communications  ex¬ 
pert,  the  business  manager,  the  career 
diplomat,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
technical  and  professional  specialists. 
Each  of  these  fields,  and  there  are 
scores  of  them,  together  with  all  the 
seconds  and  thirds  in  command  for 
each  of  them,  greatly  exceed  our  re¬ 
sources  in  brains  as  measured  by  the 
top  quarter  of  our  graduating  classes. 
If  the  affairs  of  war  and  p>eace  are  to  be 
conducted  at  high  levels,  two  things 
might  very  well  happen.  New  ways 
should  be  found  to  bring  average  brains 
to  higher  status,  and  the  intellectual 
content  of  new  kinds  of  professions 
should  be  uncovered.  In  other  words, 
measures  of  test  intelligence,  related  as 
they  so  often  are  to  book  learning, 
surely  do  not  describe  the  total  richness 
of  brain  capacity.  Stated  the  other  way 
round,  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 
intelligence,  based  on  one  view  of  the 
nature  of  our  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  can  be  applied  to  the  developing 
system  only  at  the  peril  of  complete 
confusion. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  wrong 
things  in  our  total  picture  is  that,  while 
moving  into  a  new  kind  of  national 
system  of  education,  we  have  done  so 
by  a  process  of  accretion  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  once  asserted  of  itself,  and 
still  does,  that  it  is  the  national  system. 
This  means  that,  while  most  of  the 


courses  and  the  majors  and  minors  in 
the  new  pattern  of  education  for  our 
modem  manner  of  living  are  in  the 
catalogues  of  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  no  integration  between  levels  has 
been  secured.  But  the  most  important 
item  is  that  few  if  any  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  teaching  method,  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers,  in  the  counseling  of 
students,  or  in  the  teasing  out  of  rele¬ 
vant  subject  matter  from  a  great  mass 
of  detail,  have  been  made.  We  are  not 
really  ready  to  make  the  broad  reaches 
of  talent  among  our  youth  equal  to  the 
complexities  of  living  which  have  been 
created  by  our  best  brains. 

Three  things  about  the  first  two  col¬ 
lege  years  are  worthy  of  record.  The 
first  is  that  students  are  bored  to  dis¬ 
traction  with  the  repetition  and  the 
desultory  teaching  methods.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  dearth  at  the  college  level 
of  two-year  terminal  courses  both  in 
general  education  and  in  the  several 
varieties  of  technical,  vocational  and 
subprofessional  education.  The  third  is 
that  curriculum  makers  are  neither 
here  nor  there  in  their  adherence  to  the 
liberal  arts  tradition  versus  the  de¬ 
mands  being  placed  on  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  development  of 
those  youths  who  will  be  second,  third 
and  fourth  in  command  in  all  the  great 
areas  of  contemporary  life. 

A  concrete  illustration  is  needed  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of 
these  ideas.  The  basic  factor  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  that,  in  modem  life,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
brief  sp>an  of  years  that  planning  is  im¬ 
perative.  The  preface  to  any  plan  at 
all  is  a  testing  and  guidance  program 
which  reaches  down  into  the  secondary 
school  and  continues  through  the  first 
two  years  of  college.  This  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  selection  of  college  grade 
students.  It  is  a  program  designed  to 
reveal  the  full  spread  of  talent  and  in¬ 
terest  among  our  young  people  and  get 
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a  measure  of  the  general  mental  drive 
behind  talent  and  interest.  The  tests 
should  produce  evidence  of  ability  to 
grow  in  power  to  think,  to  develop 
salable  skills,  to  maintain  good  mental 
and  physical  health,  to  have  a  deep 
empathy  for  all  rights  and  duties  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  a  family,  to 
produce  and  use  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
services,  to  understand  the  influence  of 
science  on  human  life  and  action,  to 
have  a  tender  heart  for  literature,  art 
and  music,  to  be  able  to  share  at  least 
a  little  in  “the  great  conversation,”  to 
be  a  master  rather  than  a  victim  of 
leisure  time,  and  to  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  other  persons  through  the 
medium  of  mental  hygiene. 

Initially,  all  students  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  lower  division  of  the  state 
university,  this  division  to  embrace,  in 
general,  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work,  both  for  the  standard  curricula 
and  for  all  technical,  terminal  and 
general  curricula.  The  curricula  of  this 
lower  division  might  be  organized  so 
as  to  include  the  standard  two-year 
curricula  of  existing  schools  and  col¬ 
leges — the  precurricula,  as  in  premedi¬ 
cine — curricula  for  general  and  termi¬ 
nal  education,  and  the  various  techni¬ 
cal  and  subprofessional  curricula. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are  going  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  any  case,  many  of  them  in 
proprietary  schools.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
junior  college  has  not  proven  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  parents  and  the 
public.  It  can  easily  be  argued  that  uni¬ 
versities,  with  their  magnificent  re¬ 
sources,  could  probably  do  the  best 
possible  job  in  supervising  their  own 
form  of  junior  college  programs  for  the 
intermediate  levels  of  technical  compe¬ 
tence. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  illustration 
here  being  proposed,  students  entering 
a  university  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  groups.  As  a  result  of  prior 


testing  and  guidance,  many  will  have 
made  their  choice  of  a  life  calling  and 
will  be  able  to  defend  it  in  terms  of 
proven  abilities  and  interests;  others 
will  be  uncertain  of  choice  and  inde¬ 
terminate  in  ability  and  interest.  Col¬ 
lege,  for  them,  is  a  way  of  finding  them¬ 
selves. 

There  is  no  reason  why  students  of 
the  first  type,  even  while  in  the  lower 
division,  should  not  proceed  in  an  or¬ 
derly  fashion  through  the  curricula  de¬ 
signed  for  them  by  those  who  feel  that 
the  traditions  have  already  established 
the  general  type  of  our  national  system 
of  education.  No  one  has  as  yet  shown 
that  these  forms  of  study  can  be  sur¬ 
passed  as  rich  sources  of  training  for 
our  very  best  minds. 

There  might,  however,  be  two  im¬ 
portant  exceptions.  The  first  of  these 
ought  to  be  a  change  in  general  uni¬ 
versity  graduation  requirements  from 
the  present  list  of  a  few  credits  in  hy¬ 
giene,  rhetoric  and  military  to  a  solid 
thirty  hours  of  general  education.  The 
second  is  that  even  the  traditions 
could  be  modified  enough  to  allow  for 
the  introduction  of  a  few  of  what  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  has  called  “export 
courses.”  If,  for  example,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  law  which  an  engineer  or  a 
farmer  ought  to  know,  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  colleges  of  law  to  ex¬ 
port  some  of  their  main  ideas  to  these 
other  fields.  Likewise,  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  art  and  music  which  an 
engineer  or  an  educator  ought  to  know, 
the  export  principle  applies  again. 

The  second  group  of  students — 
those  with  uncertain  and  undetermined 
abilities — would  remain  in  the  lower 
division  until  such  time  as  they  were 
able  to  prove  their  capacity  to  shift  to 
a  definite  terminal  program  or  to  one 
of  the  pre-programs  of  the  several 
schools  and  colleges.  Students  com¬ 
pleting  terminal  programs  and  found  to 
be  qualified  for  it  could  enroll  in  senior 
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college  programs  after  meeting  the 
necessary  prerequisites  for  a  senior 
college  major.  It  appears  to  be  true 
that  no  student  would  be  delayed  by 
more  than  one  semester  by  having  had 
experience  of  a  junior  college  t)rpe.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  the  first  group  who  may 
falter  in  their  studies,  instead  of  being 
dismissed  without  having  finished  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  could  follow  through  on 
the  lower  division  level. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  simple  out¬ 
line  of  an  extremely  complex  problem. 
I  have  given  it,  however,  for  a  distinct 
purpose.  If  we  grant  the  fact  that  a 
new  national  system  of  education  is  in 
process  of  birth — or  even  as  far  as 
adolescence — and  if  we  grant  that  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  call  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  common  school  up  into 
the  college  years,  then  there  is  a  way 
of  organizing  a  university  so  that  all 
normal  youth  can  be  accommodated. 
The  interests  of  those  heading  for  the 
graduate  college  can  be  protected,  and 
the  university  itself  can  present  a  total 
p>attern  of  instruction  which  has  some 
chance  of  fitting  the  pattern  of  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  our  kind  of  society. 

A  state  university  is,  or  could  strive 
to  be,  a  mirror  image  of  the  intellectual 
content  and  of  the  high  order  know¬ 


how  imbedded  in  the  complete  lives  of 
the  people  who  support  it,  for  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  in  which 
that  people  can  protect  the  social 
wealth  gained  from  intellectual  effort 
and  use  it  wisely  for  its  own  welfare.  A 
nation  whose  leaders,  at  the  level  of 
science  and  industry,  of  noble  thought 
and  of  high  policy,  are  so  far  ahead  of 
their  fellows  that  the  culture  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  maintained,  will  have  a  fatal 
schism  in  its  stmcture.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modem  life,  it  might  almost 
be  better  to  be  half  free  and  half  slave 
than  to  be  half  expert  and  half  inept. 
For  an  example,  we  may  go  to  the 
armed  forces.  Equipped  as  they  are 
with  instmments  from  the  very  for¬ 
ward  edges  of  knowledge,  they  simply 
cannot  wage  war  without  the  help  of  a 
major  educational  enterprise.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  a  peaceful  nation  can¬ 
not  expect  to  carry  on  its  work  unless 
the  gap  is  constantly  closing  between 
the  forward  edges  of  knowledge  and  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  kind  of 
culture  produced  by  that  knowledge. 
Both  leadership  and  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  make  their  demands  on  our  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education,  and  this 
system  will  not  be  complete  until  the 
demands  have  been  met. 


John  Dale  Russell,  Chancellor  and  Executive  Secretary 
Board  of  Educational  Finance,  State  of  New  Mexico 


Influences  that  Determine  the  Nature 
and  Direction  of  College  and 
University  Programs’ 


The  nature  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  programs  at  any  given  time,  and 
the  direction  in  which  those  programs 
are  moving,  are  determined  by  a  large 
number  of  forces.  These  forces  usually 
act  singly,  but  sometimes  a  few  of  them 
may  team  up  to  act  in  unison.  The 
forces  pull  in  many  diverse  directions, 
like  the  familiar  experiment  in  ele¬ 
mentary  mechanics  with  several  spring 
balances  pulling  in  different  directions 
on  a  single  object.  The  forces  affecting 
colleges  and  universities  vary  greatly 
in  strength,  and  the  strength  of  any 
one  force  varies  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  case  of  each  force  there  are  at 
least  four  variables:  (a)  the  magnitude 
of  the  force;  (b)  the  tendency  of  the 
force  to  increase  or  decrease  in  strength; 
(c)  the  extent  of  motion  by  the  force 
itself,  and  (d)  the  direction  in  which  the 
force  exerts  its  pressure.  With  respect 
to  the  direction  of  the  force  there  are 
two  broad  categories.  There  are,  first, 
the  forces  with  a  conservative  direction 
which  readily  divide  into  two  more 
groups:  (a)  those  who  want  to  keep 
everything  as  it  is;  and  (b)  those  who 
want  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  condition. 
The  second  kind  of  force,  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  direction,  is  the  progres¬ 
sive.  It  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
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change  things.  An  infinite  variety  of 
changes  may  take  place.  They  may  be 
classified  as  good  or  bad,  dep>ending  on 
one’s  point  of  view,  on  one’s  vested  in¬ 
terests,  and  on  the  general  conception 
held  regarding  the  mission  of  higher 
education  in  contemporary  society. 

Every  feature  of  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  program  is  subject  to  influence 
by  a  variety  of  forces.  The  term  “pro¬ 
gram”  is  used  in  a  very  broad  sense  to 
include  all  aspects  of  the  activities  and 
services  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
the  institution.  “Program”  includes: 
(a)  instruction;  (b)  student  personnel 
services;  (c)  extra-curriculum  activi¬ 
ties;  (d)  research;  (e)  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  other  equipment;  (f)  physi¬ 
cal  plant;  and  (g)  finance. 

Because  the  number  of  forces  that 
affect  college  and  university  programs 
is  very  large,  we  have  select^  only  a 
few  of  them  for  mention  and  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon.  We  shall  organ¬ 
ize  them  for  discussion  by  dealing  first 
with  those  that  are  directly  connected 
with  each  individual  institution,  then 
next  those  in  the  community  outside 
the  institution,  then  the  agencies  that 
operate  on  a  State-wide,  regional,  na¬ 
tional,  or  international  scale,  and  fi¬ 
nally  certain  broad  movements  that 
can  only  be  described  as  the  status  or 
tendencies  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live. 
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FORCES  WITHIN  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
INSTITUTION 

The  individual  professor  and  the 
faculty  group  must  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  agencies  that  influence 
the  nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs.  The  professor  is  at 
the  p>oint  where  things  actually  happen 
in  the  educational  process.  What  he  de¬ 
cides  to  do  or  not  to  do  ultimately  de¬ 
termines  the  effectiveness  of  any  pro¬ 
posal  for  change  in  the  academic  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  professoriate  is  in  general  con¬ 
servative.  Its  members  tend  to  teach 
as  they  have  been  taught,  and  what 
they  have  been  taught.  The  relatively 
rare  professor  who  has  done  some  re¬ 
search  commonly  focuses  much  of  his 
instruction  around  that  research,  and 
he  continues  to  emphasize  it  in  his 
teaching  long  after  it  has  shrunk  to 
minor  significance  in  the  scholarly 
field.  Since  almost  any  change  is  likely 
to  affect  the  vested  interests  or  the 
group  status  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
professoriate,  the  natural  tendency  is 
for  them  to  be  suspicious  of  and  resist¬ 
ant  to  change.  This  conservative  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  professoriate  is  responsible 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  lag  in  the 
adjustment  of  college  and  university 
programs  to  current  needs. 

Although  the  professor  is  conserva¬ 
tive,  he  is  highly  educable.  He  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  reading  and  reflection,  to 
meeting  new  ideas  and  turning  them 
over  in  his  mind,  and  thus  is  more  open 
to  approach  than  most  other  p>eople  on 
questions  involving  new  developments 
in  higher, education.  He  tends  to  ap¬ 
praise  ideas  and  suggestions  objec¬ 
tively.  When  his  own  vested  interests 
are  involved,  however,  he  has  the  same 
difficulty  in  being  objective  as  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  have. 

The  professoriate  includes  a  growing 
number  of  scholars  who  are  particu¬ 


larly  interested  in  problems  of  higher 
education.  These  scholars  are  espe¬ 
cially  well  qualified  to  evaluate  present 
conditions  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
change  because  of  their  profound  and 
extensive  studies  in  this  sp>ecialized 
area  of  scholarship. 

Because  of  the  key  position  of  the 
professor  in  the  determination  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  programs,  it  is  of 
utmost  imp>ortance  to  bring  this  group 
into  every  stage  of  planning  for  insti- 
tional  development. 

The  administrative  staff  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  agency  within  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  influences  the  nature  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  program. 

The  president  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  single  person  in  this 
respect.  From  his  wisdom,  insight,  and 
knowledge  of  general  conditions,  both 
in  education  and  in  the  non-acaflemic 
world,  must  come  many  of  the  original 
suggestions  for  strengthening  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  program.  On  him,  more  than 
anybody  else,  the  institution  must  de¬ 
pend  for  the  procuring  of  the  financial 
resources  that  are  necessary  to  its 
sustenance  and  stability.  His  ability  to 
attract  to  and  select  for  the  faculty 
and  administrative  positions  men  and 
women  of  exceptional  talent  deter¬ 
mines  both  the  quality  level  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  direction  its  program  moves. 

The  president  must,  above  all  else, 
be  a  superb  teacher,  not  so  much  of 
students  seeking  course  credits,  but  of 
colleagues  on  the  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  of  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  or  regents,  of  newspaper 
editors  and  reporters  and  other  molders 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  public 
generally.  The  subject  of  his  teaching  is 
the  institution  over  which  he  presides — 
its  services,  its  prospects,  its  needs,  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved. 

A  shrewd  observer  of  colleges  many 
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decades  ago  remarked  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  “but  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man.”  That  was  probably  true  of 
college  presidents  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  today  it  is  a  grave  over-simplifica¬ 
tion.  Although  the  president’s  influence 
is  of  p)aramount  importance,  he  is  by 
no  means  the  sole  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Some  of  the  other  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  also  exert  considerable 
influence  on  the  nature  and  direction 
of  college  and  university  programs. 

Perhaps  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  president,  within  the  group  of 
administrative  officers,  in  his  influence 
on  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  program,  is  Ihe  chief 
business  officer.  Practically  every  pro¬ 
gram  development  has  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
money  must  be  found  for  its  support, 
before  it  can  be  effectuated.  In  most 
colleges  and  universities  today  the 
business  manager  has  an  important 
voice  in  the  determination  of  fiscal 
policies,  and  hence  is  in  a  position  to 
exert  great  influence  over  program 
developments.  The  business  manager 
commonly  works  very  closely  with 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
regents.  He  speaks  the  same  language 
as  the  business  men  on  the  board,  and 
they  tend  to  have  great  confidence  in 
his  judgment,  even  on  matters  outside 
the  field  of  finance.  The  business  man¬ 
ager  is  usually  in  direct  charge  of  the 
physical  plant  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  of  other  phases  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  seem  to  have  the  first  claim 
on  available  revenue. 

Academic  deans  seem  to  have  rela¬ 
tively  little  influence  on  the  nature  and 
direction  of  college  and  university  pro¬ 
grams.  The  dean  in  most  institutions 
has  a  difficult  role  to  fill.  He  is  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones  of  president  and  faculty.  The 
president  is  always  pressuring  him  to 
get  presidential  and  board  policies  and 


projects  carried  out  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  faculty  is  always  needling  him 
to  get  their  [>olicies  and  projects  put 
into  effect  through  necessary  action  at 
the  higher  administrative  levels.  A 
good  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  filling 
the  role  of  shock-absorber  or  of  pin¬ 
cushion. 

The  dean’s  main  opportunities  to 
influence  programs  arise  principally 
from  three  sources:  (a)  the  voice  he 
may  have  in  the  selection  of  new  facid- 
ty  members,  and  the  retention  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  those  already  on  the  staff; 
(b)  the  authority  he  may  have  in  the 
assignment  of  faculty  members  to 
teaching  and  research;  and  (c)  the  abil¬ 
ity  he  may  have  to  “educate”  his 
colleagues  on  the  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  regarding  desirable  pro¬ 
gram  developments. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  aca¬ 
demic  deans  are  increasingly  studying 
their  problems.  They  are  becoming 
avid  attendee  of  conferences  in  which 
ideas  are  shared  and  evaluated,  and 
in  which  strategies  for  getting  program 
developments  put  into  effect  are  de¬ 
vised.  Perhaps  with  the  assurance  that 
comes  from  group  solidarity  they  may 
become  bolder  in  their  efforts  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  nature  and  direction  of  institu¬ 
tional  programs.  Undoubtedly  many 
presidents  would  say  that  this  group 
action  by  deans  really  needs  no  further 
encouragement  for  it  is  already  be¬ 
coming  too  strong.  The  whole  move¬ 
ment  that  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Accredit¬ 
ing  gets  much  of  its  incentive  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  university  presi¬ 
dents  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
power  exerted  by  organizations  com¬ 
prised  of  or  controlled  by  their  own 
deans. 

Student  p>ersonnel  officers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  playing  a  puirt  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  institutional  programs. 
These  officials  are  commonly  more 
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closely  in  touch  with  students  and  their 
problems  than  any  other  staff  members 
of  the  college  or  university,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  be  vividly  conscious 
of  student  reactions  and  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  Institutional  facilities  and  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  student  personnel  officer  tends 
to  view  a  question  of  program  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  angle  of  its  bearing  on 
the  student.  Most  faculty  members,  by 
contrast,  are  likely  to  think  about  a 
problem  first  in  terms  of  its  bearing 
on  their  special  subject-matter  field. 
Presidents  and  board  members  are 
likely  to  look  at  an  issue  in  terms  of  its 
bearing  on  the  external  relations  of  the 
institution.  The  student  point  of  view 
has  gained  increasing  recognition  in 
recent  years,  probably  largely  through 
the  influence  of  student  personnel 
officers. 

Student  personnel  officers  in  general 
have  had  more  specific  preparation 
for  their  work  than  any  other  group  of 
college  and  university  administrative 
officers.  To  a  larger  extent  than  any 
other  group  in  higher  education  they 
use  research  methods  in  attacking 
problems.  The  solutions  they  propose 
therefore  tend  to  have  a  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness,  on  the  average,  than  most 
others  that  come  from  a  mere  consensus 
based  on  subjective  opinions. 

The  most  recently  established  major 
office  in  the  executive  staff  of  many 
colleges  and  universities  is  the  director 
of  public  relations.  Theoretically  the 
public  relations  officer  is  not  a  major 
policy-determining  official,  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  policies  laid  down 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  the  faculty, 
and  the  president. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  the 
public  relations  office  is  able  to  keep 
the  constituency  of  the  institution 
informed  about  its  needs  and  facilities, 
and  the  skill  used  in  reporting  events 
and  developments  at  the  institution 


in  a  favorable  light,  can  do  much  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  desirable  pro¬ 
gram  improvements,  and  can  protect 
against  pressures  from  without  that 
would  force  undesirable  changes.  Con¬ 
ceivably  the  public  relations  office 
might  begin  to  develop  ideas  of  its 
own  about  the  nature  and  direction  of 
the  college  or  university  program  and 
could  begin  to  use  the  techniques  avail¬ 
able  to  that  office  to  bring  about 
changes  it  believes  desirable.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  we  have  no  in¬ 
stances  in  which  that  has  happened 
up  to  this  time. 

The  public  relations  office  often¬ 
times  has  two  specific  functions,  other 
than  the  dissemination  of  information, 
in  which  there  is  opportunity  to  in¬ 
fluence  markedly  the  nature  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  college  or  university  pro¬ 
gram.  Fund-raising  is  one  of  these  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose 
for  which  funds  are  given  will  in  some 
measure  determine  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  college  or  university 
program.  If  the  fund-raising  office 
finds  it  easier  to  get  money  for  build¬ 
ings  than  for  professors’  salaries,  the 
institution  is  likely  to  develop  a  beauti¬ 
ful  campus,  filled  with  monumental 
structures,  in  which  classes  are  taught 
by  mediocre  instructors. 

Student-recruiting  is  the  other  func¬ 
tion  sometimes  assigned  to  the  public 
relations  office.  The  kind  of  students 
that  are  brought  into  the  college  or 
university  will  certainly  affect  the  na¬ 
ture  and  direction  of  its  program.  If 
the  emphasis  is  on  numbers,  if  dormi¬ 
tories  must  be  filled  by  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies  without  regard  to  their 
academic  potential,  the  nature  of  the 
academic  program  will  be  vitally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  situation  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  recruited  chiefly  in  terms  of 
their  intellectual  ability. 

The  third  major  agency  within  the 
individual  institution  is  the  governing 
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board.  The  role  of  the  trustees  in  the 
determination  of  the  nature  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  college  and  university  programs 
is  the  subject  of  the  panel  discussion 
that  follows  immediately  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  For  that  reason  only  brief  men¬ 
tion  will  here  be  made  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  trustees.  If  I  were 
limited  to  only  three  points  at  which 
the  influence  of  trustees  or  regents  is 
of  paramount  importance,  I  would 
mention:  (a)  their  choice  of  a  presi¬ 
dent;  (b)  their  general  policy  with 
respect  to  the  relative  emphasis  to  be 
given  the  provision  of  faculty  and 
physical  plant;  and  (c)  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  vigorous  and  unequivocal 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom. 

The  fourth  influence  to  be  considered 
within  the  individual  institution  con¬ 
sists  of  the  students.  Along  with  the 
students  must  be  considered  their 
parents,  guardians,  and  friends,  who 
supply  much  of  the  motive  force  for 
attending  college  and  also  much  of  the 
financial  support  necessary  to  permit 
the  student  to  attend. 

Students  come  to  college  for  purposes 
that  in  many  cases  are  quite  different 
from  the  purposes  set  up  by  the  facul¬ 
ty,  administration,  and  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  Out  of  the  never-ending  struggle 
that  goes  on  between  these  sets  of 
purposes,  the  actual  operating  program 
of  the  college  or  university  evolves. 
I  said  earlier  that  the  professor  is  at 
the  point  where  things  actually  happen, 
where  the  program  is  actually  put  into 
action.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  also  at  that  point.  Much  that 
the  professor  thinks  is  happ>ening  at 
this  point  of  contact  makes  no  real  im¬ 
pression  on  the  student  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  ineffective  so  far  as  the  actual 
program  of  the  institution  is  concerned. 
And  much  happens  to  and  among  stu¬ 
dents  without  the  professors’  being 
aware  of  it — yes,  even  the  dean  of 


men  and  dean  of  women  may  not  know 
about  it — and  these  happenings,  too, 
are  a  real  part  of  the  institutional  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  young  people  who  go  to  college, 
quite  understandably,  insist  on  getting 
what  they  want  out  of  college.  No 
matter  how  excellent  a  program  may 
be  devised,  if  the  students  don’t  like 
it,  they  will  either  quietly  (sometimes 
noisily)  bring  about  a  change,  or  they 
will  go  elsewhere  and  leave  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  institution  without  sufficient 
customers. 

In  the  past  the  influence  of  students 
on  college  and  university  programs  has 
been  an  unorganized  affair  or,  where  it 
was  organized  at  all,  the  group  action 
was  limited  to  a  single  institution  and 
usually  to  a  small  group  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  within  that  institution.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  however,  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  National  Student 
Association  has  provided  a  channel  for 
bringing  the  opinions  and  points  of 
view  of  students  to  bear  on  the  broad 
problems  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  student  opinion  by  this  nation¬ 
wide  organization  will  have  any  signif¬ 
icant  effect  on  college  and  university 
programs  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  parents  of  students  are,  in  gener¬ 
al,  a  conservative  force  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Parents  who  are  college  graduates 
typically  want  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  pattern  pursued  when 
their  generation  was  in  school.  Parents, 
like  the  students,  frequently  look  for 
values  or  outcomes  that  are  not  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  the  program  of  the 
college.  They  may,  for  example,  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  daughter  find  a  suitable 
husband  or  to  have  the  son  improve  the 
social  status  of  the  family  by  entering 
a  highly  respectable  profession. 

The  principal  method  by  which 
students  and  parents  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  college  and  university  pro- 
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grams  is  through  their  patronage.  The 
method  is  slow  and  clumsy,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  very  effective. 

EORCES  IN  THE  LOCAL  COIOIUNITY 

Almost  every  college  and  university 
finds  itself  confronted  by  certain  forces 
within  its  own  local  community  that 
try  to  influence  some  aspects  of  the 
institutional  program.  Three  of  these 
forces  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
similar  organizations  of  business  inter¬ 
ests  are  usually  very  sensitive  to  the 
commercial  value  of  having  a  college 
or  university  in  the  community.  To 
such  a  group,  an  expanding  enrollment 
is  the  perfect  index  of  institutional 
prosperity,  as  well  as  a  harbinger  of 
continued  prosperity  for  the  merchants 
of  the  city,  town,  or  village.  The  busi¬ 
ness  group  in  the  community  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  interested  in  expan¬ 
sions  of  the  physical  plant  than  in  the 
addition  of  high  quality  professors  to 
the  faculty.  Much  of  the  pressure  for 
successful  athletic  teams  arises  from 
the  local  business  interests,  which 
profit  from  the  crowds  drawn  to  the 
games. 

Decisions  about  the  location  of  insti¬ 
tutions  have  often  been  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  pressures  from  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  business  interests 
in  local  communities.  The  net  effect 
of  such  pressures  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  has  probably  been  to  obtain  a 
much  wider  distribution  of  institu¬ 
tional  facilities  than  would  otherwise 
have  occurred. 

The  second  major  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  the  local  newspaper.  Most 
newspap>ers  limit  their  concern  about 
higher  education  chiefly  to  the  college 
or  university  that  happens  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  or  near  the  dty  or  town  where 
the  local  paper  is  published.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  majority  of  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies.  It  is  especially 


true  of  editorial  comment  and  other 
devices  intended  to  influence  public 
opinion.  The  point  of  view  taken  and 
the  direction  of  the  pressures  from 
newspapers  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  greatest  amount  of  newspap>er 
coverage  of  college  and  university 
affairs,  and  also  the  greatest  influence 
on  a  program,  is  in  the  field  of  athletics. 
The  sports  columnist  in  the  local 
newspaper  probably  has  more  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
athletic  program  than  any  other  single 
individual  outside  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  The  sports  columnist  in  many 
cases  recognizes  no  limits  to  his  com¬ 
petence  and  often  feels  called  upon  to 
pronounce  his  oracular  opinions  on 
questions  and  issues  affecting  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  areas  other  than 
athletics. 

A  vivid  impression  of  the  influence  of 
newspapers  on  the  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letic  program  can  be  gained  by  imagin¬ 
ing  what  the  situation  would  be  if 
newspapers  did  not  give  space  to  col¬ 
lege  athletic  events.  One  might  safely 
conclude  that  most  of  the  evils  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  would  quickly  be 
brought  under  control  by  college  and 
university  authorities  if  there  could 
be  an  agreement  that  hereafter  no 
newspaper  would  report  anything 
about  athletics  except  probably  a 
single  line  giving  the  score  of  each 
game,  with  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
any  player  or  coach  except  in  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  columns.  There 
being  no  chance  of  such  a  utopian 
condition  ever  arriving,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  have  heavy  pres¬ 
sures  from  local  newspapers  for  the 
maintenance  of  emphasis  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  features  of  college  and  university 
programs  far  beyond  that  which  most 
institutional  authorities  believe  is  war¬ 
ranted. 

The  third  influence  within  the  local 
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community  that  affects  college  and 
university  programs  arises  from  the 
needs  of  employers.  An  example  of 
this  influence  is  the  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  courses  in  typing,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  accounting  toward  degree 
credit.  Preparation  of  secretaries,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  other  office  workers  is 
demanded  by  local  employers,  and  the 
college  or  university  feels  obliged  to 
meet  this  need. 

Another  example  of  the  influence  of 
employers  in  the  local  community  may 
be  cited  from  one  of  our  New  Mexico 
institutions.  It  is  located  near  a  large 
Federal  installation  where  consider¬ 
able  research  of  an  engineering  nature 
is  conducted.  The  authorities  at  this 
installation  urged  the  officials  of  the 
college  to  set  up  a  fairly  large  scale 
cooperative-plan  program,  whereby 
students  enter  the  college  for  a  curric¬ 
ulum  in  engineering  or  science  which 
they  pursue  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  then  devote  the  other  six  months  to 
work  along  the  same  lines  in  the  Feder¬ 
al  project.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
authorities  in  the  Federal  installation, 
it  is  an  excellent  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  device  for  workers.  The  acceptance 
of  the  plan  is  having  a  notable  effect 
on  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
program  of  the  college. 

Opportunities  for  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  for  students  in  the  community 
in  which  the  college  or  university  is 
located  oftentimes  have  an  influence  on 
its  program.  If  the  community  is  small 
and  without  many  opportunities  for 
part-time  employment,  the  college 
must  either  limit  its  enrollment  largely 
to  students  with  sufficient  financial 
resources,  or  set  up  industries  and  other 
activities  within  the  institution  itself 
to  provide  sufficient  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  Where  the  community 
provides  numerous  opportunities  for 
part-time  employment,  the  college 
or  university  may  have  to  adjust  its 
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class-teaching  schedule  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  hours  at  which  employment  is 
available.  Course  loads  carried  by 
students  who  are  employed  need  to  be 
watched  carefully  to  avoid  overload¬ 
ing. 

The  general  effect  of  pressures  from 
employers  is  in  the  direction  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  college  and  university  program 
closely  geared  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  an  industrial  society.  These  pressures' 
are  often  resisted  or  viewed  with  alarm 
by  academicians  who  fear  the  loss  of 
the  cherished  values  of  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

STATE-WIDE,  REGIONAL,  NATIONAL, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Outside  the  individual  institution 
and  its  local  community  there  are  a 
number  of  agencies  that  exercise  an 
important  influence  in  determining 
the  nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs.  These  agencies 
may  be  classified  in  some  half  dozen 
categories. 

Pressure  groups  of  all  kinds  from 
time  to  time  turn  their  attention  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  accomplish 
the  aims  of  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  pressure  groups  in  the 
main  are  organized  for  some  purpose 
not  directly  related  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  in  their  efforts  to  attain  some 
non-educational  objective,  they  seek  to 
modify  the  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  influence 
occurred  in  the  recent  session  of  our 
New  Mexico  legislature,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  with  the  sponsorship 
of  one  of  the  veterans’  organizations. 
The  bill  required  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  to  prescribe  three  semester 
hours  of  United  States  history  and 
three  semester  hours  of  United  States 
government  for  any  bachelor’s  degree. 
Even  though  the  effort  to  accomplish 
such  a  change  in  program  by  legislative 
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means  was  unsuccessful,  some  institu¬ 
tions,  because  of  this  action,  will 
doubtless  think  seriously  about  pro¬ 
viding  more  time  for  such  studies  in 
their  technical  curriculums. 

Another  example  of  the  operations  of 
a  pressure  group  is  provided  by  the 
current  efforts  of  engineering  societies 
to  increase  enrollments  in  engineering 
curriculums.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  curriculums  in  most  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  schools  have  been  determined  by 
organizations  of  professional  practi¬ 
tioners  outside  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  attempts  of  organized  pres¬ 
sure  groups  to  influence  college  and 
university  programs.  These  efforts  are 
familiar  to  everyone  with  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  higher  education.  Many  of 
these  influences  are  probably  beneficial 
to  the  program  of  higher  education. 
The  great  danger  in  yielding  to  pres¬ 
sure  groups  is  that  they  commonly 
represent  only  a  narrow  segment  of 
the  population  with  highly  specialized 
interests,  and  they  are  not  always  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

A  second  major  agency  that  affects 
the  programs  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  on  a  very  broad  scale  is  the  church. 
The  record  of  religious  groups  in  found¬ 
ing  and  supporting  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
is  well  known  and  does  not  need  elabo¬ 
ration.  In  the  current  Directory  of  Higher 
Education  published  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce 
of  Education,  733  institutions,  or  39 
percent  of  the  total,  are  listed  as  under 
denominational  control.  Perhaps  most 
of  the  513  other  institutions  listed  as 
being  under  private  control  were 
founded  and  for  a  long  time  supported 
by  church  groups.  Many  of  our  publicly 
controlled  institutions  were  originally 
founded  as  church  colleges.  Probably 
somewhere  between  two-thirds  and 


three-fourths  of  existing  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  have 
or  have  had  close  ties  with  religious 
groups. 

The  designation  “church-controlled” 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  relationships 
between  denominational  groups  and 
their  colleges.  Perhaps  the  theological 
seminaries  as  a  group  represent  the 
extreme  in  church  control,  but  there 
are  many  theological  seminaries  that 
are  not  directly  controlled  by  church 
groups.  Among  Protestant  groups  the 
church  control  exercised  over  higher 
institutions,  such  as  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  is  relatively 
indirect  and  feeble.  One  may  general¬ 
ize  that  the  stronger  the  institution, 
the  weaker  its  ties  with  the  church, 
and  vice  versa.  Most  Protestant  groups 
supply  only  meager  financial  support 
for  their  church-related  colleges  and 
universities. 

One  could  visit  the  campus  of  many 
church-related  colleges  for  a  long  time 
without  discovering  any  appreciable 
differences  in  program  from  some  of 
the  publicly  controlled  institutions 
in  the  same  region.  The  influence  of 
the  church  is  probably  exerted  more  in 
such  indirect  ways  as  the  selection  of 
faculty  than  by  any  direct  effect  on 
the  more  obvious  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  the  curriculum.  Protes¬ 
tant  groups  seem  to  have  been  most 
interested  in  influencing  the  programs 
of  their  institutions  during  the  period 
of  birth  and  early  nurture,  and  they 
tend  to  exercise  little  influence  after 
the  institutions  have  reached  maturity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
its  teaching  orders,  in  some  contrast 
to  Protestant  groups,  have  been  rather 
active  in  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
the  establishment  of  new  educational 
institutions  and  in  the  strengthening  of 
their  existing  colleges  and  universities. 
The  lists  of  colleges  newly  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association  dur- 
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ing  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  show 
clearly  that  the  programs  of  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  the  Catholic  colleges 
have  been  strengthened  to  the  point 
where  they  are  worthy  of  accreditation. 

The  question  of  the  rdle  of  the  church 
in  determining  the  nature  and  direction 
of  college  and  university  programs  is  a 
very  large  one.  Much  has  been  written 
on  it  and  there  are  many  unresolved 
issues  in  this  area.  The  observations 
that  have  here  been  made  are  frag¬ 
mentary  and  by  no  means  represent  a 
complete  or  satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
subject. 

A  third  kind  of  agency  that  operates 
on  a  broad  scale  in  determining  the 
nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs  is  the  endowed 
foundation.  Perhaps  individual  phi¬ 
lanthropists  who  have  relatively  large 
funds  to  disp>ose  of  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  category.  No  one  could 
question  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
half-century  the  endowed  foundations 
have  had  a  major  part  in  determining 
the  nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  foundations  have  one  major  and 
one  minor  channel  for  bringing  about 
changes  in  institutional  programs. 
First,  they  can  give  money  to  support 
new  ventures  or  new  policies  or  to 
strengthen  existing  activities.  Second, 
they  can  issue  pronouncements  re¬ 
garding  desirable  program  develop¬ 
ments.  These  pronouncements  some¬ 
times  have  great  influence  among  col¬ 
lege  executives  who  may  have  hope 
of  attracting  foundation  support  by 
following  such  suggestions.  By  giving 
only  partial  support  to  projects,  the 
foundations  are  able  to  influence  much 
wider  segments  of  institutional  pro¬ 
grams  than  the  amount  of  money  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  foundations  themselves 
would  seem  to  warrant. 

Up  to  this  time  it  would  seem  that 


the  influence  of  the  endowed  founda¬ 
tions  has  been  almost  100  percent 
beneficial  to  the  total  program  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  which  recently  in¬ 
vestigated  the  endowed  foundations 
are  quite  reassuring,  at  least  negatively, 
for  the  Committee  found  no  evidence 
that  the  foundations  had  used  their 
funds  in  a  way  that  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Some  observers  have  pointed  out 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  foundations  is 
a  dangerous  trend,  for  in  this  way  a 
very  few  men  might  be  able  to  direct 
the  program  of  higher  education  along 
lines  that  they  think  best.  This  scarcely 
seems  to  be  a  real  hazard,  for  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  founda¬ 
tions  there  is  the  likelihood  that  a 
great  many  diverse  sorts  of  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  supported.  Furthermore, 
the  total  amount  of  money  available 
from  foundations  is  relatively  small, 
compared  with  the  total  from  other 
sources  of  support. 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  that 
might  be  made  of  the  endowed  founda¬ 
tions  is  that  in  the  main  their  influence 
has  been  too  conservative.  The  con¬ 
trol  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  our 
eider  statesmen.  There  has  not  been 
enough  support  provided  for  daring  and 
even  radical  experiments  in  education. 
Too  many  good  ideas  have  never  even 
gotten  to  the  stage  of  a  satisfactory 
try-out,  because  those  in  charge  of 
the  disbursement  of  foundation  funds 
refused  to  provide  the  necessary  sub¬ 
sidy. 

A  fourth  agency  that  has  marked 
influence  on  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  program  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  the  school  system  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  There 
has  long  been  a  complaint  that  the 
college  has  dominated  the  high-school 
program.  In  recent  years  it  would  seem 
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that  the  basis  for  this  complaint  has 
been  eliminated,  and  that  now  colleges 
and  universities  rather  generally  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  must  accept  the  product 
of  the  lower  schools  and  build  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  higher  education  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  that  is  laid  there.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  set  for  the  completion  of  the 
secondary  school  are  therefore  a  most 
important  determinant  of  the  program 
of  the  college. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  chief  vocations 
for  which  colleges  and  universities 
prepare  their  students.  Thus  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  teacher  certification  and 
the  qualifications  considered  essential 
for  employment  in  local  school  systems 
influence  markedly  the  nature  of  the 
program  of  prep>aration  that  must  be 
maintained  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

To  an  increasing  extent  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  are  in  com¬ 
petition  for  support  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  draw  their  support.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  public  school  system  the 
percentage  of  support  for  local  schools 
that  is  derived  from  state  funds  has 
increased  markedly  in  the  p>ast  thirty 
years.  These  state  funds  are  the  source 
from  which  the  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  have  derived 
the  major  share  of  their  support.  Thus 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
local  public  schools  has  to  some  extent 
made  it  more  difficult  for  state  colleges 
and  universities  to  obtain  necessary 
appropriations. 

The  fifth  agency  that  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  affecting  the  nature  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  college  and  university  programs 
is  government,  at  both  the  state  and 
Federal  levels. 

State  governments  iare  particularly 
effective  in  the  control  of  programs  of 
higher  education.  A  numl^r  of  chan¬ 
nels  are  frequently  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  (a)  The  state  controls  the  char¬ 


tering  of  new  institutions,  (b)  The 
state  controls  the  establishment  and 
location  of  public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  can  specify,  at  least  in 
broad  terms,  the  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
grams.  (c)  The  state  provides  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  publicly 
controlled  higher  education,  and  in  the 
provision  of  support  can  attach  re¬ 
quirements  that  vitally  affect  pro¬ 
grams.  (d)  The  states  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  enact  specific  legislation 
relating  to  the  programs  of  colleges 
and  universities.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  attempt  in  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  to 
require  three  semester  hours  of  United 
States  history  and  United  States 
government  for  every  undergraduate 
degree. 

The  Federal  government  has  been 
especially  active  in  influencing  the 
nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs,  despite  the  legal 
fiction  that  the  control  of  education  is 
reserved  to  the  states.  Outstanding 
examples  of  direct  Federal  action  are 
the  provision  of  funds  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  service,  and  vocational  teacher 
preparation. 

Indirectly  the  Federal  government 
has  influenced  the  program  in  higher 
education  by  such  actions  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  funds  for  the  education  of 
veterans,  the  establishment  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  in  many  specific 
fields  of  study,  and  contracts  for  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  research  and  instructional 
services.  The  indirect  influence  of  the 
Federal  government  is  strikingly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  current  emphasis  on  cer¬ 
tain  fields  of  science.  One  can  hardly 
visit  a  college  or  university  campus 
today  without  being  impressed  by  the 
new  science  building  or  buildings.  In 
many  cases  there  is  a  clear  connection 
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between  these  developments  and  the 
opportunity  for  research  contracts 
with  the  Federal  government. 

Federal  policies  in  many  areas  affect 
college  and  university  programs  with¬ 
out  using  the  method  of  financial  sub¬ 
sidization.  For  example,  Federal  poli¬ 
cies  on  draft  exemption  and  on  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  planning  their  programs. 

The  influence  of  government  at 
both  the  state  and  Federal  levels  could 
be  discussed  at  great  length.  This 
influence  is  so  well  recognized  that 
further  elaboration  of  the  effect  it  has 
on  the  nature  and  direction  of  college 
and  university  programs  is  unnecessary 
for  our  purposes  this  afternoon. 

The  final  agency  or  group  of  agencies 
that  operate  on  a  wide  scale  to  influence 
college  and  university  programs  con¬ 
sists  of  the  accrediting  associations. 
Certainly  the  fact  of  such  an  influence 
does  not  need  to  be  argued  before  this 
audience,  for  none  of  you  would  be 
here  if  you  did  not  believe  that  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  the  North  Central 
Association  in  partictilar,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  rdle  in  determining  the  nature 
and  direction  of  college  and  university 
programs.  Instead  of  describing  this 
influence  and  its  methods  of  operation, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  of  you,  I  want 
to  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  the  accrediting  field. 

At  the  moment  a  fundamental  strug¬ 
gle  is  in  progress  over  the  control  of 
accrediting,  with  three  principal  groups 
in  the  arena. 

(a)  The  college  and  university  presi¬ 
dents  are  leagued  together  in  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
in  an  avowed  attempt  to  control  the 
processes  and  the  decisions  of  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  does  not  want  to  do  the 
job  of  accrediting  itself,  but  it  has 
turned  to  the  regional  associations  as 
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the  safest  agencies  to  which  the  job 
may  be  intrusted,  possibly  because 
presidents  commonly  comprise  the 
voting  strength  of  the  regional  associ¬ 
ations. 

(b)  The  second  contestants  for  pow¬ 
er  in  accrediting  are  the  associations  of 
practitioners  in  the  various  professional 
fields.  These  are  often  led  by  or  at 
least  aided  and  abetted  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  deans  of  professional  schools. 

(c)  The  third  group  interested  in 
accrediting  consists  of  governmental 
agencies.  At  the  state  level  there  are 
numerous  boards  engaged  in  licensing 
and  certificating  for  the  practice  of 
the  various  professions.  These  boards 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  quality 
of  the  institutions  in  which  prospec¬ 
tive  practitioners  receive  their  prepara¬ 
tion.  At  the  Federal  level,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  has  recently 
been  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
approval  of  accrediting  agencies  as  a 
means  of  giving  appropriate  recognition 
to  institutions  worthy  of  accepting 
veterans  as  students.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education  has  thus  become 
the  legal  agency  to  accredit  accrediting 
agencies. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  of  these 
three  major  groups  that  have  been 
mentioned,  namely,  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting,  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  professional  practitioners,  and 
the  governmental  bureaus,  none  gives 
adequate  representation  or  recognition 
to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in 
the  quality  of  institutional  programs. 
As  the  question  of  accreditation  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  critical,  I  believe 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  public 
interest  in  this  matter  will  achieve 
better  representation  than  it  has  now. 

If  the  regional  agencies  are  to  assume 
the  chief  responsibility  for  accrediting, 
as  proposed  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting,  several  questions 
must  be  answered. 
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(a)  Will  the  presidents  of  the  large 
universities,  who  are  the  most  active 
element  in  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  give  full  support  to 
the  work  of  the  regional  associations? 
It  is  significant  that  the  university 
presidents,  who  now  propose  so  blithely 
to  turn  over  all  accrediting  to  the 
regional  associations,  represent  the 
very  group  of  institutions  which  in 
the  past  has  done  the  most  to  sabotage 
and  weaken  the  efforts  of  the  regional 
associations  to  do  a  thorough  job  of 
evaluating  the  quality  of  institutional 
programs. 

(b)  Will  the  purview  of  the  regional 
associations  be  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  to  encompass  the  total  range 
of  activity  in  higher  education?  Most 
of  the  regional  associations  have  limited 
their  attention  to  programs  based  on 
the  liberal  arts,  possibly  extended  to 
include  teacher  preparation,  but  they 
have  not  been  willing  to  consider  such 
specialized  institutions  as  theological 
seminaries,  law  schools,  schools  of 
music,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  North 
Central  Association  has  in  recent  years 
taken  a  backward  step,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  eliminating  certain  of  these 
specialized  institutions  from  its  area 
of  concern.  But  if  all  accrediting  is  to 
be  done  by  the  regional  associations, 
they  must  abandon  their  present  pro¬ 
vincialism  in  defining  higher  education, 
and  must  adopt  a  cosmopolitan  point 
of  view  regarding  the  kinds  of  programs 
with  which  they  will  deal. 

(c)  Will  the  regional  associations 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  whole 
load  of  the  accrediting  procedure? 
Are  the  accrediting  processes  now  used 
sufficiently  valid  and  reliable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressures  that  inevitably 
arise  when  the  quality  of  institutional 
programs  is  questioned?  Frankly,  I 
have  grave  doubts  that  an  affirmative 
answer  to  such  questions  is  at  present 
justified. 


I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
for  the  North  Central  Association.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  it  as  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  of  the 
regional  associations.  But  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  considerably  dismayed 
to  observe  how  the  quality  of  the 
accrediting  process  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  has  deteriorated  in 
recent  years.  A  few  months  ago  I 
participated  in  an  institutional  survey 
for  the  North  Central  Association  for 
the  first  time  in  a  good  many  years. 
I  was  simply  appalled  at  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
procedure  for  evaluating  institutions. 
There  have  been  wholesale  eliminations 
of  vitally  needed  data.  There  have 
been  changes  in  the  scoring  procedure 
in  certain  sections  which  completely 
vitiate  the  significance  of  percentile 
scores.  Furthermore  the  norms  in  some 
of  the  very  vital  areas,  especially  fi¬ 
nance  and  faculty  salaries,  are  so  far 
out  of  date  as  to  be  not  only  useless  but 
positively  misleading. 

When  the  present  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedure  was  adopted  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  almost  a  score  of 
years  ago  (and  I  speak  with  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  occasion,  for  1  was  a 
member  of  the  research  staff  that  de¬ 
veloped  the  procedure),  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  fundamental  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  process 
that  continuous  research  should  be 
carried  on  to  keep  the  norms  fresh 
and  to  test  the  current  validity  of  all 
the  criteria.  I  find  little  or  no  record 
of  such  research  in  recent  years.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made,  in  some 
parts  of  the  accrediting  procedure  at 
least,  are  not  the  result  of  careful  ob¬ 
jective  research,  but  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  subjective  opinions.  This  was 
the  very  basis  for  determining  criteria 
we  thought  we  were  getting  away  from 
when  the  procedure  was  adopted  in 
1934- 
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In  making  such  sweeping  criticisms 
of  the  present  state  of  the  accrediting 
procedures  in  this  Association,  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  attach  no 
blame  to  any  one  person  or  group  of 
persons.  When  the  present  accrediting 
procedure  was  designed  some  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  continuous  research  would  have  to 
be  carried  on  for  the  revision  of  the 
criteria.  That  that  has  not  been  done 
is  due  probably  more  to  the  lack  of 
budgetary  support  than  to  any  other 
cause.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves,  if 
the  regional  associations  are  to  carry 
the  whole  burden  of  institutional  ac¬ 
crediting,  whether  or  not  the  necessary 
financial  resources  are  and  will  be 
available.  In  general,  the  accrediting 
agencies,  other  than  the  regional  associ¬ 
ations,  have  not  lacked  financial  sup¬ 
port,  and  for  that  reason  they  have 
flourished  to  the  point  where  the  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  are  properly  appre¬ 
hensive  about  the  strength  of  such 
agencies.  The  alternative  of  carrying 
on  accrediting  solely  by  the  regional 
associations  will  never  be  satisfactory 
unless  the  regional  associations  have 
financial  resources  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  able  to  maintain 
satisfactory  validity  and  reliability  in 
its  accrediting  procedures,  what  do 
you  imagine  the  situation  is  in  some  of 
the  other  regional  agencies? 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  come 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  accrediting  procedure 
as  now  followed  by  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  review  should  be  as 
thorough-going  as  that  which  was 
begun  in  1929  and  which  culminated  in 
the  adoption  of  the  revised  procedure 
in  1934.  The  best  of  research  methods 
and  available  research  personnel  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  task.  Certainly  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a 
review  of  accrediting  procedures  should 


occur  once  every  twenty  years.  The  re¬ 
search  should  be  concerned  both  with 
the  validation  of  existing  criteria  and 
procedures,  and  with  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  evaluation  of  institu¬ 
tional  quality.  Possibly  this  time  the 
other  regional  associations  might  like 
to  join  in  the  project,  with  the  idea  of 
coming  out  with  a  single  uniform  pro¬ 
cedure  for  all  areas  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  critical  review  of 
the  present  accrediting  procedures,  it 
is  my  judgment,  as  expressed  earlier, 
that  the  regional  associations  will  have 
to  broaden  considerably  their  concept 
of  the  kinds  of  institutions  whose 
accreditation  they  will  be  concerned 
with.  I  do  not  believe  the  mission  of 
the  accrediting  agencies  can  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  anything  short  of  a  concern 
with  the  full  range  of  educational 
facilities  intended  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  secondary  school  or 
who  have  attained  an  equivalent  level 
of  intellectual  maturity. 

GENERAL  TENDENCIES  OF  CON¬ 
TEMPORARY  SOCIETY 

What  is  said  beyond  this  point  will 
doubtless  approach  an  anticlimax,  but 
we  must  return  to  our  major  theme  of 
the  kinds  of  influences  that  determine 
the  nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
university  programs.  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  group  of  such  influences 
within  the  institution  itself,  then  cer¬ 
tain  factors  in  the  local  community, 
and  then  a  number  of  agencies  that 
op>erate  on  a  state,  regional,  national, 
or  international  scale.  We.  turn  next 
to  a  group  of  forces  that  can  only  be 
described  as  the  general  tendencies  of 
contemporary  society.  These  are  vague, 
ill-defined  and  unorganized  forces,  but 
they  constitute  the  matrix  in  which 
higher  education  is  developing,  and 
hence  are  very  powerful  in  shaping  the 
nature  and  direction  of  college  and 
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university  programs.  We  have  time 
only  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of  these 
tendencies. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  af¬ 
fecting  higher  education  in  any  society 
is  the  status  of  invention  and  discovery. 
Clearly  the  content  that  is  available 
for  teaching  undergoes  rapid  change 
when  invention  and  discovery  are  at  a 
high  level.  For  instance,  we  are  hardly 
yet  beginning  to  realize  the  impact  of 
atomic  fission  on  the  whole  broad 
range  of  the  instructional  and  research 
activities  in  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
subject-matter  content,  are  affected. 

Another  set  of  conditions  that  vitally 
affect  program  developments  in  higher 
education  are  those  of  war  and  peace. 
These  two  terms  no  longer  express  the 
sharp  dichotomy  of  former  times,  for 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  in- 
between  conditions  described  as  a  cold 
war  or  an  uneasy  peace.  But  by  and 
large,  higher  education  seems  to  flourish 
best  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  be 
severely  restricted  by  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  war.  The  period  immediately 
following  a  great  war  frequently  marks 
an  unsual  flowering  of  higher  education. 
Absorption  of  a  people  in  war  usually 
affects  the  amount  of  time  young 
people  have  for  their  education  and  the 
age  at  which  they  will  get  it.  War 
affects  both  the  content  of  teaching 
and  the  subjects  on  which  research 
will  be  conducted. 

Economic  conditions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  level  of  national  prc^uction 
and  the  general  standards  of  living, 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  colleges  and  universities.  In 
certain  areas  of  this  country  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  entering  college  cor¬ 
relates  almost  perfectly  with  the  size 
of  the  wheat  crop.  Economic  condi¬ 
tions  affect  the  percentage  of  young 
p>eople  who  can  afford  to  go  to  college 
and  the  duration  of  their  stay  there. 


Fundamentally,  the  extent  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  support  available  for  colleges 
and  universities  is  closely  related  to 
economic  conditions. 

Certain  sociological  conditions  also 
play  an  important  part  in  determining 
college  and  university  programs.  For 
example,  the  birth  rate  determines  the 
number  of  potential  college  students 
to  be  served.  The  customary  age  of 
marriage  does  much  to  determine  the 
proper  placement  of  certain  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  and  affects  housing 
provisions,  social  activities,  and  other 
elements  of  the  college  and  university 
program  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  programs  of  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  is  the  prevailing 
standards  for  employment  and  the 
kinds  of  employment  opp>ortunities 
available  to  young  people.  The  past 
half-century  has  seen  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  standards  for  entering 
employment  in  most  of  the  professions 
and  in  a  very  large  number  of  non¬ 
professional  occupations.  In  an  amaz¬ 
ing  range  of  occupations  preparation 
at  the  college  level  is  either  demanded 
or  is  paid  a  sufficient  premium  to  make 
such  preparation  attractive  to  most 
young  people.  Many  examples  could 
be  given  of  the  way  in  which  such 
movements  affect  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  programs.  Preparation  for  nursing, 
for  instance,  seems  gradually  to  be 
moving  away  from  the  old  apprentice 
type  of  hospital  training  and  toward 
the  college-level  and  college-adminis¬ 
tered  form  of  preparation.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  years  immediately  ahead  will 
see  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  occupations  that  require  prepa¬ 
ration  at  the  college  level. 

Historians  are  prone  to  lay  much 
emphasis  on  the  influence  of  certain 
“great  thinkers”  in  giving  direction 
to  past  programs  of  higher  education. 
Possibly  the  “great  thinker”  is  a  phe- 
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nomenon  that  emerges  only  in  retro-  ation  by  many  minds  in  extended  con- 
spect  as  a  convenient  explanation  of  ferences,  than  of  the  pronouncements 
certain  developments.  When  the  cur-  by  any  of  the  “great  thinkers”  of  our 
rent  scene  in  higher  education  is  viewed  times, 
without  the  benefit  of  historical  per-  conclusion  | 

sp>ective,  one  must  conclude  that  the  This  paper  has  reviewed  some  of  the 
influence  of  the  present  generation  of  forces  which  are  shaping  the  nature 
“great  thinkers”  on  the  nature  and  and  direction  of  college  and  university 
direction  of  college  and  university  pro-  programs  in  the  United  States.  Each 
grams  is  relatively  small.  We  do  not  member  of  this  audience  could  doubt- 
lack  mantled  prophets  who  would  tell  less  add  several  others.  If  we  could 
us  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  their  properly  appraise  the  magnitude  of 
very  numbers  and  the  diversity  of  each  force,  its  vectorial  angle,  and  its 
views  that  they  present  more  or  less  duration  or  persistence,  we  should  be 
cancel  their  effectiveness.  By  and  large,  able  to  make  a  reasonably  good  esti- 
such  leaders  in  the  recent  past  in  actual  mate  of  what  higher  education  will  be 
practice  have  influenced  the  programs  like  at  any  given  time  in  the  foresee- 
of  only  a  limited  number  of  institutions,  able  future.  The  varied  range  of  forces 
It  seems  rather  clear  that  movements  here  enumerated  is  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
in  higher  education  during  the  past  cate  why  the  making  of  prophecies 
two  or  three  decades  have  been  much  about  the  future  of  higher  education 
more  the  product  of  collective  consider-  is  a  hazardous  business. 


The  Role  of  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Trustees 

A  Panel  Discussion  Sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
at  Chicago,  March  25,  1953* 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  one 
of  the  most  crucial  determinants  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  is  its  board 
of  trustees.  In  most  cases  the  final 
authority  for  the  government  of  the 
institution  resides  in  the  board  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  board  in  formulating 
general  policies  and  selecting  a  chief 
administrative  officer  will  be  reflected 
in  every  phase  of  the  institution’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  role  of  trustees  is  p>erhaps 
especially  important  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  tension  which  often  exists  between 
the  academic  profession  and  the  general 
public. 

For  these  reasons  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  commission  decided  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  trustees  in  its  arrangements  for  the 
1953  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  panel  which  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  discussion  consisted  of  the 
following  persons  representing  different 
points  of  view  in  higher  education: 

Chairman: 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  President,  Shimer 
College,  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois 
Consultants: 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlton  S.  Dargusch, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ohio  State  University 

*  This  discussion  followed  Chancellor  Rus¬ 
sell’s  address  which  is  printed  in  the  immediately 
preceding  pages  of  this  issue. — Editor. 


George  V.  Kendall,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
fordsvUle,  Indiana 

D.  R.  Scott,  Professor  of  Accounting 
and  Statistics,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  First  Vice-President  of 
American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors 

Irvin  Stewart,  President,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University 

Charles  J.  Turck,  President, 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  President  Brumbaugh  sug¬ 
gested  several  questions  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  panel.  How  can  board 
members  become  informed  about  the 
problems  of  academic  trusteeship? 
What  authority  do  boards  reserve  to 
themselves  and  what  authority  do  they 
delegate  to  their  executive  officers,  the 
presidents?  What  is  the  responsibiltiy 
of  boards  of  trustees  in  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  competence  of  faculty 
members  and  in  defining  the  scope  of 
freedom  that  faculty  members  should 
enjoy?  How  can  boards  maintain  a 
sound  balance  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  facilities  and  the 
building  of  a  strong  faculty,  in  view  of 
the  financial  limitations  every  institu¬ 
tion  faces? 

The  panel  did  not  attempt  to  reach 
conclusions  on  all  of  these  questions, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  include  in  this 
reiJort  a  complete  account  of  each 
speaker’s  presentation.  The  edited 
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excerpts  that  follow  have  been  selected 
as  representative  of  the  tenor  of  the 
discussion. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

General  Dargusck:  I  have  felt  that 
trustees  can  be  a  kind  of  liaison  with 
the  public,  and  that  brings  me  to  the 
subject  that  1  want  to  talk  about 
primarily — the  matter  of  academic 
freedom.  As  a  soldier  I  feel  that  we  are 
challenged  from  without  and  from  with¬ 
in  as  well.  The  ramparts  we  watch  are 
far-flung  today.  I  think  I  can  bring  to 
educators  the  thought  that  our  people 
are  disturbed.  I  have  been  trying  in 
my  own  mind  to  produce  some  kind  of 
rationalization  about  the  1950  and  1952 
elections,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  say 
about  those  two  different  elections  is 
that  the  results  bespeak  the  fact  that  in 
those  years  the  people  were  disturbed 
about  our  security.  They  expect  us  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  can  say  quite 
frankly  that  I  believe  in  the  principle 
of  academic  freedom  and  also  believe 
as  strongly  in  the  principle  of  academic 
responsibility.  I  think  sometimes  the 
emphasis  has  been  more  strongly  on 
the  freedom  than  it  has  been  on  the 
question  of  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  teachers 
must  organize  to  protect  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  make  certain  that  there  are 
none  among  them  who  would  destroy 
those  institutions.  I  am  not  thinking 
about  the  problem  of  whether  a  teacher 
may  be  a  Communist  Party  member  in 
the  strict  sense,  but  whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  fit  to  teach,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  one  who  adheres  to  the 
Communist  Party  line  is  not  fit  to  teach 
whether  he  be  party  member  or  fellow 
traveler.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  at 
Ohio  State,  and  I  think  of  them  as  my 
friends  and  sometimes  my  confidants. 
I  do  believe  sincerely  in  the  principle 
that  we  must  not  allow  a  rotten  apple 
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to  destroy  the  whole  barrel,  and  as  I 
said  before,  I  believe  the  faculties  in 
our  educational  institutions  must  as¬ 
sume  great  responsibility  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  retention  of  their  own  group 
and  they  must  actively  exercise  that 
responsibility.  I  say  to  you  that  if  they 
do  not,  you  will  have  a  continuance  of 
what  we  see  now,  with  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  outside  control,  and  outsiders 
will  exercise  the  responsibility  for  selec¬ 
tion  and  retention. 

Mr.  Kendall:  Having  experience  as  a 
professor  and  dean,  as  an  elder  states¬ 
man  sort  of  dean,  and  acting  president, 
and  for  a  short  time,  as  a  trustee,  I 
ought  to  speak  about  the  matter  of 
balance  among  the  agencies  responsible 
for  academic  policy  within  the  institu¬ 
tion.  I  shall  be  very  brief  about  this.  I 
am  sure  that  the  important  thing  is 
cooperation  between  the  faculties  and 
the  trustees  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  administration.  I  think  Dr. 
Russell  is  certainly  right  that  the  most 
important  of  these  persons  is  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  dean,  however,  can  also  be 
very  important.  I  have  seen  this  hap¬ 
pen,  not  only  in  my  own  institution, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  small  one,  but  in 
other  institutions  I  have  studied. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  two  or  three 
suggestions  about  the  way  to  bring 
about  cooperation  between  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty  of  an  institution.  They 
should  have  some  joint  committees, 
which  I  find  are  not  very  common. 
They  should  meet  as  frequently  as 
p>ossible  on  a  social  plane — members  of 
the  faculty  and  trustees.  The  initiative 
for  faculty  participation  in  policy,  in¬ 
cluding  plant  policy,  should  not  always 
have  to  come  from  the  faculty.  I  have 
seen  this  happen  a  great  many  times, 
that  members  of  the  faculty  insisted 
on  participating  in  the  making  of 
policies.  A  highly  desirable  develop)- 
ment  would  be  that  boards  of  trustees 
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insist  on  inclusion  in  their  committees 
of  competent  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  would  even  suggest  that  it  would 
make  for  improvement  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  if  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  consultative,  a  watching 
member  at  least,  on  the  investment 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
I  say  this  because  I  think  that  the 
trustees  and  the  faculty  would  have  a 
much  better  understanding  if  this  sort 
of  thing  went  on.  Now  very  often,  of 
course,  there  is  an  admirable  under¬ 
standing.  I  have  experienced  that  at 
my  own  and  other  institutions.  There 
is,  however,  frequently  friction,  strong 
and  deleterious  friction.  A  good  deal 
of  this  could  be  obviated  if,  from 
month  to  month,  semester  to  semester, 
there  were  cooperation,  intentional 
cooperation  between  faculties  and 
boards. 

Mr.  Scott:  The  real  foundation  of  all 
higher  education  is  a  general  belief  in 
it  and  approval  of  it  by  the  whole 
people.  Appropriations  of  state  legis¬ 
latures,  gifts  of  private  benefactors, 
donations  by  endowed  foundations  are 
only  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  group 
sanction.  Of  course,  the  group  does  not 
and  cannot  define  higher  education. 
That’s  the  reason  why  members  of 
boards  of  control  are  trustees  rather 
than  the  agents  of  society.  Sometimes 
when  group  emotions  are  aroused 
relative  to  religious  beliefs,  economic 
prejudices,  or  social  mores,  the  group, 
or  at  least  vociferous  members  of  the 
group,  may  try  to  cripple  or  destroy 
particular  institutions.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  trustees  to  enforce  the  long- 
run  sober  judgment  of  the  group,  even, 
if  necessary,  in  the  face  of  popular 
clamor. 

On  the  side  of  constructive  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  direction  of  higher  ^uca- 
tional  institutions,  I  think  we  should 


say,  first,  that  it  is  not  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  trustees  to  define  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
approach  the  problem  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  an  attempt  to  single  out  and  de¬ 
scribe  separate  and  distinct  functions 
of  the  trustees.  I  think  we  need  to 
learn  in  this  respect  from  the  experience 
of  business  management.  We  are  rapid¬ 
ly  learning  that  the  management  of  a 
big  business  enterprise  is  a  team  func¬ 
tion;  not  only  a  group  of  individuals  at 
the  top,  but  many  individuals  at  many 
levels  of  the  organization  are  members 
of  the  team.  This  concept  of  group 
management  has  developed  much 
further  in  the  field  of  business  than  it 
has  in  educational  administration,  al¬ 
though  I  think  it  is  more  important  in 
educational  administration  than  in 
business  because  the  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  are  less  clearly  defined;  they 
are  more  intangible.  Now,  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  administration  team  are  the 
trustees  and  the  administrators  and 
the  faculty  members.  In  fact,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  faculty  members  are  just 
as  truly  trustees  as  are  members  of 
the  board  of  control.  The  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  administer  an  institution  rests 
in  the  board  of  control,  but  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  should  be  directed 
by  judgments  of  the  whole  team.  It  is 
not  possible  to  divide  problems  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration  into  financial 
problems  and  educational  problems. 
The  direction  of  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  development  of  the  physical  plant 
of  the  institution,  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  faculty  members  are 
all  educational  matters;  they  have 
their  educational  aspects,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  all  of  the  problems  of 
administration,  the  management  of  the 
educational  institution,  should  be  inte¬ 
grated.  Now,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  achievement  of  such  cooperation? 
We  might  well  say  that  the  chief 
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responsibility  rests  upon  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  because,  after  all,  he  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  specialist  in  the  field.  We  might 
say  that  it  rests  upon  the  trustees, 
for,  after  all,  they  exercise  the  power. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  undertake  to  achieve  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  basis  upon  which  to  exercise  that 
authority.  As  Chancellor  Russell  has 
suggested,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  closest  to  the  actual  work,  the  es¬ 
sential  and  vital  work  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  a 
special  responsibility.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  achievement  of 
team  management  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  realization  of  effective 
group  judgment,  rests  upon  all  the 
groups  and  not  any  one  of  them  alone. 

There  is  not  time  to  develop  the 
theme  in  detail  of  how  to  realize  such 
educational  administration.  Perhaps  I 
might  in  a  moment  or  two  give  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors  to  which  I  belong 
appointed  a  committee  which  spent 
quite  a  long  time  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  faculty  participation,  particu¬ 
larly  the  development  of  the  system 
of  committees,  along  the  lines  of  Dean 
Kendall’s  suggestion.  That  program, 
after  it  was  approved  by  the  faculty 
group,  was  sent  to  the  president  and  the 
board.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  who  expressed  this  view: 
in  the  thinking  of  the  members  of  the 
board  it  was  their  function  to  select 
the  president;  it  was  the  president’s 
function  to  select  the  faculty;  and  it 
was  the  faculty’s  function  to  teach  the 
students.  Now  that  is  really  a  simpli¬ 
fication.  It  just  does  not  fit  the  ne^s 
of  the  administration  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education.  Somehow  or  other 
we  must  develop  the  technique  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  group  judgments  which  will 


carry  the  advantage  or  the  advantages 
of  all  the  different  points  of  view  that 
are  involved  in  the  administration  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Stewart:  My  remarks  will  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  president 
of  a  publicly-supported  institution. 
I  accept  as  a  premise  the  legal  situation 
in  which  the  board  of  trustees  has  the 
final  resp>onsibility  and  control  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  that  that  includes  the 
performance  of  all  the  acts  necessary 
to  keep  the  institution  in  operation. 
While  we  in  the  administration,  the 
faculty,  and  the  student  body  certainly 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
formulation  of  p>olicies  and  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  policies,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  legal  responsibility  for  what  hap¬ 
pens  rests  with  the  board.  Against  that 
background,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
primary  function  of  the  board  to  set 
policy,  which  is  not  nearly  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  it  might  seem.  It  would  be  a 
very  complicated  affair  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  were  starting  from  scratch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  institutions  today 
are  at  a  given  spot  in  space;  they  are 
on  their  way  up  or  down  or  perhance 
moving  on  the  level  at  the  moment,  but 
they  are  there  and  they  are  there  as  a 
reflection  of  policies  which  have  been 
established  and  are  in  the  process  of 
being  carried  out. 

The  selection  of  the  president  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
board.  When  the  president  is  selected, 
it  is  his  job  to  review  the  policies  of  the 
institution;  and  if  he  is  not  in  accord 
with  those  policies,  he  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  post.  If  he  is  in  accord  with 
them,  then  he  should  be  prepared  to 
carry  them  out.  That  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  policies  are  immutable. 
They  are  not.  But  it  means,  normally, 
that  changes  in  policies  are  relatively 
slight  as  of  any  moment;  that  the 
changes  will  come  rather  slowly;  and 
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that  the  president’s  position  in  the 
matter,  in  consultation  with  his  fac¬ 
ulty,  is  to  suggest  to  the  board  desira¬ 
ble  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  To  that  end  he  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  his  board  informed  and 
the  board  has  a  correlative  right  to  call 
up>on  the  president  for  information 
that  it  needs  in  seeing  that  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  board  are  being  carried 
out.  The  other  side  of  that  shield — and 
it  is  one  to  which  I  would  attach 'great 
importance — is  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  details  of  administration,  to  the 
carrying  out  of  those  policies,  the  board 
should  keep  its  hands  off.  That  is  a 
function  of  the  president.  If  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  not  satisfied  with  the  policies, 
he  should  resign.  If  the  board  members 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  president’s 
administration  of  the  policies,  and  he 
refuses  to  resign,  they  should  fire  him. 
But  they  should  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  attempt,  in  their  own 
right,  to  administer. 

Basically,  I  would  agree  with  Dr. 
Scott.  We  are  dealing  with  a  team  oper¬ 
ation.  There  is  an  expression  from  the 
basketball  floor  that  I  like  very  much; 
I  suppose  it  is  a  slang  expression.  On  a 
good  basketball  team  there  is  likely  to 
be  one  player  who  analyzes  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  takes  charge  of  the  play.  He  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  “take-charge 
guy’’;  he  may  or  may  not  be  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  team.  As  I  see  it,  in  the  team 
work  that  is  involved  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  president,  the  trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  faculty,  the  president  is  in 
the  position  of  the  “take-charge  guy.” 
It  is  up  to  him  to  keep  the  team  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  take  just  two 
current  illustrations  of  places  in  which 
I  think  the  trustees  have  an  important 
responsibility,  tied  in  with  their  respon¬ 
sibility  for  policies,  and  their  correla¬ 
tive  duty  to  interpret  the  institution  to 
the  public  in  the  execution  of  those 


policies.  One  has  to  do  with  the  area  of 
investigations.  The  institution  is  the 
board’s  institution  in  the  sense  that  the 
board  has  the  legal  responsibility  for 
what  is  going  on;  and  if  anyone  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
institution,  his  fire  should  be  aimed  at 
the  board  of  trustees.  If  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  needed,  it  should  be  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  not 
by  an  outside  agency. 

The  second  area  is  one  which  is  quite 
sensitive  in  the  matter  of  public  rela¬ 
tions — it  has  been  referred  to  here — 
the  matter  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
I  take  it  no  person  in  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  higher  education  would  condone 
for  a  moment  the  treating  of  athletes 
on  any  different  basis  from  other  stu¬ 
dents.  The  nub  of  the  problem  comes 
in  the  matter  of  recruiting.  There,  I 
think,  the  key  man  is  the  president  of 
the  institution.  If  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  what  goes  on  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  takes  the  responsibility  for 
other  university  activities;  if  he  sees  to 
it  that  students  who  are  being  improp¬ 
erly  recruited  are  declared  ineligible; 
if  he  sees  to  it  that  the  athletic  director 
and  the  coaches  know  what  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  policies  are  and  that  they  are  not 
to  wink  at  any  of  the  undercover, 
under-the-table  practices  that  have 
brought  intercollegiate  athletics  into 
disrepute,  then  I  think  he  will  go  a  long 
way  in  cleaning  up  the  situation.  But 
in  that  he  needs  the  support  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  some  places  some 
of  the  difficulties  may  originate  within 
the  board  itself,  in  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  board  that 
winning  athletic  contests  is  really  an 
important  educational  endeavor.  Any 
university  president  probably  has  ac¬ 
quired  enough  arithmetic  in  the  course 
of  his  preparation  for  the  presidency  to 
know  that  in  the  long  run  for  every 
team  that  wins  there  is  a  team  that 
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loses,  and  if  his  institution  gets  a  fifty- 
fifty  break  over  the  years,  he  ought  to 
be  well  satisfied.  There  are  wide  dififer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  how  these  re¬ 
cruiting  practices  can  be  controlled; 
but  they  will  never  be  brought  under 
control,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  pres¬ 
ident  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  proper  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  institution.  He  can  do 
that  in  a  matter  which  is  as  sensitive 
in  public  relations  as  intercollegiate 
athletics  only  if  he  has  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  his  board. 

Mr.  Turck:  It  seems  to  me  in  all  this 
discussion  and  similar  matters  when 
they  are  discussed,  it  is  important  that 
we  begin  with  the  professor  or  with 
some  other  element  in  the  situation, 
and  from  my  point  of  view  the  essential 
element  is  exactly  that  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  John  Dale  Russell — the 
professor.  The  faculty  are  at  the  top  of 
the  heap.  They  constitute  the  central 
element,  and  it’s  from  that  point  of 
view  that,  as  a  president  of  a  private 
college,  I  discuss  these  matters.  I  have 
been  dealing  with  boards  of  trustees 
now  for  twenty-three  years.  With  due 
respect  to  these  boards — some  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  that  I  have  ever 
known — I  suggest  that  the  main  task 
of  the  administrator  in  the  kind  of  col¬ 
lege  I  represent  is  to  educate  the  trus¬ 
tees  in  their  proper  functions.  This 
must  be  done,  of  course,  tactfully  and 
subtly,  but  iiersistently.  And  these  are 
the  functions,  as  I  understand  them: 
first,  to  exercise  a  gentle  and  general 
oversight  over  the  college  to  see  that 
the  corporate  functions  are  performed, 
which  Dr.  Stewart  referred  to  as  the 
fixing  of  the  general  policies  of  the  in¬ 
stitution;  second,  to  raise  money  for 
the  college  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  its  financial  difficulties, 
which  must  ever  be  their  main  respon¬ 
sibility;  thirdy  to  select  the  chief  ad¬ 


ministrative  officer  and  turn  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  college  over  to  him; 
fourth,  to  get  rid  of  this  officer  when  he 
fails  to  measure  up  to  the  proper  stand¬ 
ards  and  purposes  as  they  judge  those 
standards  and  purposes;  and  fifth,  to 
keep  their  hands  and  voices  out  of 
academic  matters  except  perhaps  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  decisions  made  by 
the  president  or  by  the  faculty. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
academic  freedom.  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  a  college  to 
make  clear  to  the  board  of  trustees 
that  the  members  of  the  faculty  have 
this  freedom  and  that  it  must  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  is  likewise  his  duty 
to  make  clear  to  the  faculty  that  they 
have  responsibilities  as  members  of  an 
educational  institution.  A  procedure 
should  be  established  in  every  college, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  due  notice  and  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  any  faculty  member 
who  regards  his  freedom  as  improperly 
interfered  with  or  limited  or  curtailed 
by  his  fellow  faculty  members,  by  the 
dean,  or  by  the  president.  With  the 
principle  established  and  the  procedure 
established,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  board  of  trustees  can  reach  the 
faculty  only  through  the  president.  In 
other  words,  if  the  board  believes  that 
Professor  X  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  president 
has  determined  to  his  satisfaction  that 
Professor  X  has  merely  exercised  his 
rights  as  a  teacher  or  a  citizen,  then  the 
president  must  protect  Professor  X  in 
every  possible  way.  Whether  the  pres¬ 
ident  should  resign  in  protest  if  the 
board  proceeds  against  Professor  X 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  a  great  many 
factors,  and  I  am  not  urging  my  col¬ 
leagues  or  myself  to  make  martyrs  out 
of  ourselves  in  advance  of  the  situation. 
Once  the  trustees  strike,  however,  at  a 
re8i>ected  member  of  the  faculty, 
further  exercise  of  academic  freedom  is 
greatly  curtailed  and  put  in  jeopardy. 
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The  matter  comes  up  most  fre¬ 
quently  now  in  reference  to  Commu¬ 
nists.  And  I  should  like  to  state  what 
my  view  is  about  the  employment  of 
Communists.  My  position  is  that  I 
would  not  employ  a  Communist,  first, 
because  he  has  accepted  the  party  line 
as  such,  that  is,  blindly — he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  controlling  his  intellectual 
judgment  and  hence  he  is  not  a  true 
intellectual;  and  second,  because  he 
endorses  the  use  of  force  and  violence, 
fraud  and  deceit  to  obtain  victory — 
and  hence,  again,  he  is  not  an  intel¬ 
lectual.  As  to  ex-Communists  and  per¬ 
sons  alleged  to  be  sympathetic  with 
Communists,  then  I  would  say  that 
the  question  is  “What  do  these  men 
believe  now?”  A  man  who,  in  his 
youth,  in  the  1930’s  or  thereabouts, 
joined  a  Communist  group,  may  have 
been  merely  a  disillusioned  and  under¬ 
privileged  American  (although  for  my¬ 
self  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
American  ever  brought  himself  into 
that  position),  but  he  may  now  be  sin¬ 
cerely  repentant  of  his  mistakes.  And 
as  to  what  constitutes  sympathy,  there 
you  get  into  a  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  Who  can  tell  what  a  man’s  sym¬ 
pathies  may  have  been?  Sympathy 
with  objectives  like  brotherhood  or 
peace  is  certainly  not  sympathy  with 
the  methods  and  the  measures  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  think  the  inquiry 
in  every  case  is  simply  this:  Is  a  man  a 
thoroughgoing  intellectual?  Does  he 
pursue  truth  above  all  other  values? 
Does  he  pursue  it  objectively  and  can 
he  present  it  effectively  as  a  teacher? 
If  so,  I  would  employ  that  man. 

General  Dargusch:  I  would  like  to  see 
faculty  people  aggressively  deal  with 
the  problem  of  responsibility.  I  do  not 
think  we  solve  any  problem  in  the 
United  States  by  saying  about  some 
people  we  may  not  like,  when  they 
speak  against  universities  and  educa¬ 


tion,  that  they  are  “witchhunters.”  If 
there  be  some  fault  among  us,  let  us  be 
the  first,  and  I  say,  let  the  faculty  be 
the  first  to  do  something  about  that 
particular  problem.  I  think  the  only 
answer  to  this  terrible  problem  we  face 
— and  it  is  going  to  be  with  us;  we  are 
going  to  have  legislative  investigations 
of  all  kinds,  whether  they  be  congres¬ 
sional,  or  legislative  in  the  state  sense — 
is  that  faculty  people  have  simply  got 
to  find  some  way  to  deal  aggressively 
with  the  problem  of  the  subversive  in 
their  ranks.  I  always  think  the  best 
answer  to  a  problem  is  something  af¬ 
firmative  rather  than  the  negative 
alibi  such  as,  “It’s  just  another  witch¬ 
hunt.”  I  am  not  so  sure,  when  witches 
are  being  found  now  and  then,  that  in¬ 
vestigations  are  or  can  be  dismissed 
with  opprobrious  remarks  such  as  “red 
herring”  or  “witchhunt.” 

Mr.  Kendall  (In  answer  to  a  question 
on  the  desirability  of  having  trustees  at¬ 
tend  meetings  of  faculty  committees)'.  I 
happen  to  have  observed  for  many 
years  trustees’  meetings  which  were 
attended  by  elected  members  of  the 
faculty.  And  my  impression  is  that  this 
is  a  very  salutary  procedure.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  board  members  do  not 
want  to,  or  are  not  able  to,  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  technical  academic 
problems.  However,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  in  many  cases  the  trustees  would 
take  a  much  more  favorable  view  of  a 
proposal  if  they  sat  in  the  committee 
which  formulated  that  proposal.  There 
are  committees  which  would  waste  the 
time  of  trustees,  and  there  are  trustee 
committees  which  would  waste  the 
time  of  faculty  members,  but  here  is 
surely  a  tremendous  field  for  coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  investigated  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh:  I  am  sure  that  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  this 
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afternoon  have  all  pointed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  coop>eration  and  constructive 
means  of  improving  the  relationships 
of  boards  of  trustees,  administrators, 
and  faculty  members.  If  time  permit¬ 
ted,  I  know  that  some  of  you  could 
present  for  discussion  situations  in 
which  these  cooperative  relationships 
have  not  been  operating  effectively, 
and  where  the  lines  of  responsibility 
and  relationship  have  not  been  clearly 


drawn  or  understood.  On  this  occasion 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  cannot 
consider  such  controversial  issues  but 
rather  that  we  leave  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  we  can  develop  effective  rela¬ 
tionships  whereby  boards  of  trustees 
assume  responsibilities  for  policy  mak¬ 
ing  and  understand  how  those  policies 
are  being  carried  out  without  assuming 
administrative  responsibilities  at  the 
same  time. 


Charles  Semler,  Chairman^  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili¬ 


tary  Information 


On  April  4,  1952,  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  appointed  a  new 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Current  Educational  Problems,  “to 
explore  and  collect  materials  which 
will  be  useful  in  the  education  of  youth 
for  military  service,  placing  particular 
emphasis  on  the  educational  experi¬ 
ences  which  will  promote  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  emotional  resources, 
that  will  enable  youth  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  military  service.” 

The  Committee  felt  that  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  these  instructions  fell 
into  four  general  categories. 

1.  To  make  some  statement  of  the 
respKinsibilities  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  and  its  member 
schools  in  this  matter. 

2.  To  find  out  what  is  being  done  in 
schools  and  colleges  to  assist 

I  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Russell  Rupp,  principal  of  the  Shaker  Heights 
High  Scho^,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio;  Nicholas 
Schreiber,  principal  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  J.  E.  Stone- 
cipher,  director  of  secondary  education  for  the 
sdiools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Note:  So  urgent  has  this  matter  become  with¬ 
in  recent  months  that  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  turned  to  the  North  Central  Association 
with  the  request  that  the  Association  survey  the 
educational  program  of  USAFI.  In  response  to 
this  request,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
render  this  service.  Printed  here  is  its  first  report. 
Within  a  few  months  detailed  and  specially 
prepared  materials  will  be  forthcoming. — Tax 
COMSnTTEX. 


and  Orientation 


youth  in  orienting  themselves  to 
military  service. 

3.  To  suggest  a  few  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  seem  to  have  some 
merit  in  orienting  youth  to  their 
probable  military  service. 

4.  To  make  available  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  personnel  which  may 
aid  schools  and  colleges  in  imple¬ 
menting  any  program  of  orienta¬ 
tion  and  information  which  they 
may  undertake. 

For  the  duration  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1948,  amended  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  1951,  every  physically  and 
mentally  acceptable  young  man  may 
expect  to  serve  his  country  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  accepted 
and  planned  for  in  mapping  out  per¬ 
sonal,  educational  and  vocational  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  a  statement  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  stand  for  or  against  a  permanent 
program  of  universal  military  training 
but  it  recognizes  a  fact  with  which 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  must  be 
concerned  if  they  meet  the  needs  of 
their  students.  The  impact  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  affects  the  life  plans  of  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  al¬ 
though  in  such  different  ways  that 
separate  programs  are  in  order. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  of 
today  have  need  of  sources  of  accurate 
information,  unbiased  and  objective 
judgment,  and  sympathetic  personal 
and  group  counseling  to  help  them 
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take  the  fact  of  required  military  serv¬ 
ice  into  coniideration  in  their  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  use  it  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  The  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  agencies  that  are  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  position  to  provide  for  these  needs 
for  all  or  nearly  all  youths.  Other  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  home,  the  church, 
friends,  and  other  organized  groups, 
can  give  important  help,  but  for  the 
entire  group  of  youth,  the  schools  can¬ 
not  evade  their  responsibility  and 
should  use  their  resources  in  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  program  of  action.  Again, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  educators 
may  deplore  the  necessity  for  military 
service,  and  may  or  may  not  approve 
many  aspects  of  the  situation  faced, 
but  they  must  deal  realistically  with 
the  experiences  that  most  of  their 
students  are  certain  to  encounter. 

The  understandings  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  and  the  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  communication  arts,  science, 
and  vocational  skills  are  not  greatly 
different  for  military  service  and  civil¬ 
ian  life.  Both  need  the  most  complete 
and  well  learned  skills  and  knowledge 
the  students  are  capable  of  achieving. 
There  is  not  much  need,  therefore,  for 
altering  the  subject  matter  of  such 
basic  courses  as  English,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  science,  and  physical 
education  to  serve  military  needs. 
Some  applications  may  be  made  with 
more  pointed  realism,  but  few  special 
courses  are  called  for  or  recommended. 

The  appropriate  psychological  ori¬ 
entation  of  youth  toward  impending 
military  service  is  the  area  in  which 
the  schools  and  colleges  may  make  a 
comparatively  new  and  very  important 
contribution  to  their  students.  To  make 
this  contribution  calls  for  the  collection 
of  much  information  not  commonly 
available  for  dealing  with  content,  not 
readily  organized  under  familiar  head¬ 
ings,  and  for  assuming  responsibilities 


which  have  not  regularly  been  assigned 
to  schools.  It  requires  caution  that  the 
school  remain  in  the  position  of  inform¬ 
ant,  guide,  counsellor,  and  questioner. 
It  emphasizes  the  mature  responsibility 
the  student  must  carry  for  making 
important  decisions  for  himself,  but  for 
making  them  in  the  light  of  accurate, 
authentic  information,  sound  thinking, 
and  careful  estimate  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  This  Committee  recommends 
that  North  Central  Association  schools 
and  colleges  accept  this  responsibility. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Committee 
felt  that  the  basic  understandings, 
skills,  and  knowledge  which  schools 
and  colleges  attempt  to  impart  to  their 
students  as  useful  assets  in  civilian  life 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  needed 
for  military  life.  If  these  do  not  suffice, 
improvement  in  our  present  offerings, 
rather  than  special  courses,  seem  to  be 
called  for.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chological  orientation  to  impiending 
military  service  that  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  should  make  an  imp>ortant  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  students. 

Many  veterans  who  left  high  school 
before  graduation,  achieve  a  soberly 
revised  attitude  toward  educational 
values  and  return  to  civilian  life  with  a 
desire  to  get  a  high  school  diploma  if  it 
is  possible.  The  most  natural  place  fot 
them  to  turn  to  is  the  high  school  in 
their  home  community.  The  most  dis¬ 
heartening  resp)onse  the  veteran  can 
meet  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
“We  have  no  program  to  offer  you  and 
we  don’t  know  anything  you  can  do 
about  it.’’  (Such  a  response  encourages 
him  to  alibi  to  himself  in -the  future 
that  he  “had  no  chance,’’  and  that  his 
service  duty  doomed  him  to  a  life-long 
educational  handicap.)  Even  though 
the  school  administrator  knows  that 
anything  he  has  to  offer  or  suggest  is 
difficult  and  may  not  be  carried  to 
completion,  the  veteran  is  entitled  to 
the  chance  to  try  out  his  determination. 
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Many  schools  are  too  small  to  offer  un¬ 
usual  opportunities,  but  almost  all  mr  y 
offer  encouraging  advice  or  service 
along  one  or  more  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  Correspondence  study  with  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  extension  ser¬ 
vice  which  any  high  school  may 
accept  for  credit  toward  a  diploma. 

2.  Supervised  correspondence  study 
for  high  school  credit,  used  by 
many  small  schools. 

3.  Information  about  a  large  school 
system  where  vocational  courses 
are  available,  even  though  tuition 
must  be  paid.  Veterans’  educa¬ 
tional  rights  may  be  used. 

4.  Information  about  communities 
which  may  have  evening  courses 
for  high  school  credit. 

5.  Information  about  colleges  which 
will  accept  as  special  students 
those  without  high  school  di¬ 
plomas  who  can  pass  certain  scho¬ 
lastic  aptitude  tests. 

6.  The  evaluation  of  certain  training 
experiences  in  military  service 
which  may  merit  high  school 
credit  and  reduce  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  earn  a  diploma. 

7.  Readiness  to  accept  USAFI 
courses  completed  and  certified  to 
the  school.  The  service  man  who 
uses  some  of  his  leave  to  come 
back  to  his  high  school  may  be 
advised  as  to  the  courses  which 
will  be  accepted  toward  his 
requirements. 

8.  Directions  to  consultants  and  ad¬ 
visers  who  can  help  him  outline 
his  assets  and  the  possibilities  of 
using  his  veteran’s  benefits  so 
thatlie  may  make  his  choices  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  and  complete 
information. 

The  community  which  has  a  junior 
college  and  which  offers  terminal  edu¬ 
cation  courses  or  a  school  system  which 
has  adult  education  courses  acceptable 


for  high  school  credit  is  in  a  fortunate 
position  to  help  the  veteran,  educa¬ 
tionally.  If  the  high  school  offers  voca¬ 
tional  courses  suited  to  the  veteran’s 
aptitudes  and  plans,  he  is  likely  to  find 
an  easier  social  adjustment  for  regular 
high  school  attendance  there  than  in 
the  more  academic  classroom  situa¬ 
tions.  It  is  necessary  to  make  clear  to 
the  older  person  enrolling  in  school 
that  our  secondary  schools  are  essen¬ 
tially  for  teen-age  youth  and  that  the 
major  social  adjustments  must  be  made 
by  the  occasional  older  person  in  the 
group.  It  would  be  helpful  if  each 
school  system,  or  each  high  school  or 
junior  college,  could  have  at  least  one 
person  who  is  prepared  to  counsel  sym¬ 
pathetically  but  realistically  with  re¬ 
turned  service  men  and  who  could  help 
them  to  explore  all  of  the  available  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  continuing  their  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  The  spread  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  possible  ave¬ 
nues  of  assistance  are  great  enough  that 
most  schools  will  find  it  necessary  to 
assign  the  responsibility  to  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  inform  themselves  well. 

To  find  out  what  programs  have  been 
carried  on  in  schools  and  colleges  about 
150  high  schools  and  eighty-five  col¬ 
leges  were  contacted  through  letters 
which  sought  answers  to  the  following 
questions. 

1.  Is  there  a  need  for  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  orientation? 

2.  What  methods  are  being  used  to 
fill  such  needs  if  they  exist? 

3.  What  sources  of  material  are  be¬ 
ing  used? 

4.  What  kind  of  personnel  is  being 
employed  in  the  program? 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  sta¬ 
tistical  data  which  could  be  compiled 
into  tables  and  graphs.  A  descriptive 
sampling  of  programs  was  felt  to  be 
more  useful. 
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Most  high  schools  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  had  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  for  orienting  their  students  to 
military  service.  However,  there  were 
a  few  who  stated  definitely  that  they 
felt  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Most  of  the  teaching  material  used 
was  that  furnished  by  the  military  serv¬ 
ices.  Many  used  the  Coronet  Films, 
while  others  made  considerable  use  of 
the  material  which  has  only  recently 
been  published  by  educational  writers 
for  this  specific  purpose.  A  great  deal  of 
use  was  made  of  military  personnel  and 
teachers  who  are  veterans.  None  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  were  doing  much  spe¬ 
cifically  to  help  those  who  do  not  join 
the  military  services,  especially  girls,  to 
meet  the  social  problems  created  by 
such  service. 

A  study  of  the  replies  of  these  schools 
and  colleges  reveals  that  the  following 
types  of  programs  are  being  used  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  many 
schools  some  elements  of  several  of 
these  are  being  used. 

I.  In  a  few  high  schools  separate 
courses  have  been  organized. 
Usually  these  courses  are  elective 
for  senior  boys.  They  vary  in 
length  from  relatively  few  meet¬ 
ings  to  a  full  semester  of  five  days 
per  week.  In  most  cases  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  organization 
of  the  course  rests  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  staff,  but  the  actual  teaching 
is  done  by  persons  deemed  best 
qualified  for  the  particular  phase 
of  the  program  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

3.  In  a  larger  number  of  high  schools 
the  content  of  courses  already 
established  has  been  modified  to 
include  military  information  and 
orientation.  In  most  cases  these 
courses  have  been  in  the  fields  of 


social  study  or  physical  education. 
This  modification  has  usually 
been  accomplished  in  one  or  both 
of  two  ways.  In  some  cases  a  unit 
on  military  information  and  ori¬ 
entation,  quite  distinct  from  the 
remainder  of  the  course  has  been 
introduced.  In  other  cases  the 
emphasis  and  general  content  of 
the  course  has  been  modified  and 
redirected  to  take  into  account 
this  new  objective. 

3.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  high 
schools  which  replied  are  making 
their  efforts  in  this  field  a  part  of 
their  organized  guidance  program. 
This  expansion  is  accomplished  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  nearly  all 
schools  the  probability  of  military 
service  for  the  student  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  individual 
counseling  procedures.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  provided  to  inform 
and  counsel  students  as  to  their 
military  service  on  a  group  basis. 
In  some  cases  parents  are  urged  or 
invited  to  participate  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  In  many  schools  impend¬ 
ing  military  service  has  become 
an  important  part  of  Career  Day 
programs.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  most  schools  do  not  rely 
on  any  one  of  these  procedures 
for  the  effectiveness  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  but  use  a  combination  of 
several  of  them. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  program  in  these  schools 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  agreement  on 
what  sort  of  information,  counsel  and 
training  should  be  provided.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  items  seem  to  appear  most  often 
in  the  programs  of  these  particular  high 
schools. 

a.  Schools  attempt  to  keep  students 
informed  concerning  the  detailed 
operation  of  Selective  Service  as  it 
affects  them:  when  they  must 
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register,  how  they  fill  out  their 
questionnaire,  how  they  are  classi¬ 
fied,  what  tests  and  examinations 
they  will  be  asked  to  take,  etc. 
They  also  attempt  to  keep  their 
students  advised  as  to  the  latest 
policies  of  Selective  Service  on 
both  national  and  local  levels  as 
to  quotas,  deferments,  and  the 
like. 

b.  The  opportunities  for  enlistment 
in  the  various  services  form  an 
important  part  of  the  program  of 
most  schools.  Whether  students 
should  enlist  or  wait  for  Selective 
Service  induction  is  a  question  on 
which  most  boys  seek  advice  and 
counsel. 

c.  The  question  as  to  whether  boys 
should  perform  their  military 
service  immediately  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  high  school  pro¬ 
grams  or  should  ask  for  deferment 
in  order  to  complete  their  college 
and  professional  training  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Closely  allied  with 
it  are  the  opportunities  offered  in 
colleges  through  ROTC  and  other 
programs  for  either  general  or 
specific  training  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  before  induction  into  the 
services. 

d.  Most  schools  attempt  to  provide 
all  possible  information  which 
students  may  find  helpful  in 
selecting  the  branch  of  service  in 
which  they  would  like  to  serve. 

e.  The  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  the  services,  particularly  that  of 
a  vocational  nature,  which  may  be 
useful  in  later  civilian  life,  are  of 
great  interest  to  all  boys  as  they 
look  forward  to  their  military 
service. 

f.  Several  schools  indicate  that  they 
are  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
their  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  order  to  increase 
the  physical  fitness  of  their  stu¬ 


dents  for  future  military  service. 

g.  Perhaps  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  which  these  schools  indicate 
they  are  attempting  to  perform 
through  their  programs  of  pre¬ 
induction  counseling  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  help  their  students 
adopt  and  maintain  a  rational 
and  objective  attitude  toward 
such  service,  and  to  relieve  them 
of  the  emotional  tensions  which 
seem  to  be  present  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  them.  Indeed  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  psycho¬ 
logical  balance  is  the  final  objec¬ 
tive  of  all  such  programs.  Basic 
to  this  concept  is  the  philosophy 
that  ignorance  and  uncertainty 
breed  tensions  and  worry,  and 
that  they  can  be  relieved  only  by 
accurate  information,  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding,  and  wise 
counseling. 

h.  Nearly  all  schools  indicate  that 
they  are  making  greater  efforts  to 
help  their  students  understand 
present  world  tensions  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  necessity  for  keeping 
our  country  strong — economi¬ 
cally,  morally,  intellectually,  phys¬ 
ically  and  militarily — so  that  we 
may  defend  ourselves  against 
actual  physical  attack  or  ideolo¬ 
gies  foreign  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  problem  of  the  college  student 
with  regard  to  military  service  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  Responsibility  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  for  most  college  students  is  not  a 
thing  of  the  future.  Most  of  them  are 
immediately  responsible  for  such  serv¬ 
ice  and  are  being  permitted  to  forego 
it  temporarily  and  remain  in  college 
so  that  they  will  be  more  valuable  to 
their  country  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  render  that  service.  The  re¬ 
ports  received  from  colleges  indicate 
that  they  recognize  this  difference  and 
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that  they  have  premised  their  pro-  guidance  and  counseling  service.  The 


grams  on  this  recognition. 

Practically  all  colleges  which  replied 
to  our  inquiry  expressed  a  grave  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  students  in 
this  field.  In  most  cases  their  programs 
were  highly  individualized  and  were 
being  handled  through  their  guidance 
and  counseling  services.  The  following 
general  objectives  seemed  to  be  present 
in  most  of  the  college  programs. 

1.  Make  the  student  aware  of  the 
factors  underlying  current  world 
tensions  and  conflict,  and  impress 
upon  him  his  moral  and  patriotic 
duty  to  render  that  service  which 
is  necessary  to  protect  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  democracy  which  he  enjoys. 

2.  Keep  the  students  constantly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  current  Selective 
Service  and  military  service  regu¬ 
lations  and  opportunities. 

3.  Assist  him  in  keeping  himself 
constantly  advised  as  to  his  own 
status  as  far  as  Selective  Service  is 
concerned. 

4.  Create  an  atmosphere  and  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes  which  will  help 
students  rid  themselves  of  a  sense 
of  insecurity  and  tension. 

$.  Provide  programs  such  as  ROTC 
which  will  give  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  train  themselves 
directly  for  military  service. 

6.  Help  students  to  continue  their 
educational  programs  as  long  a.« 
possible  before  entering  military 
service. 

As  stated  above,  inquiry  was  made 
of  eighty-five  colleges.  Sixty-five  re¬ 
plied.  They  represented  all  types  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  organization.  All 
who  replied  indicated  that  they  were 
carrying  on  some  type  of  orientation 
program  relative  to  military  service. 
About  three-fourths  of  these  indicated 
that  such  programs  were  part  of  their 


other  one-fourth  reported  some  other 
type  of  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service 
which  the  North  Central  Association 
can  render  in  this  field  is  to  list  some  of 
the  sources  of  materials  which  are 
available  in  this  field.  The  most  pro¬ 
lific  source  is  the  military  services 
themselves.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  the  military  services  to 
prepare  this  material  and  in  most  cases 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  How¬ 
ever,  schools  and  colleges  should  con¬ 
stantly  keep  in  mind  that  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  this  material  was  not  prepared 
for  an  unbiased  orientation  and  infor¬ 
mation  program  such  as  most  schools 
and  colleges  contemplate.  Most  of  this 
material  was  prepared  for  one  or  two 
specific  purpK>ses:  i.  To  encourage  en¬ 
listment  in  a  specific  service.  2.  To  as¬ 
sist  in  the  training  program  after  en¬ 
trance  into  the  service.  However,  much 
of  this  material  is  valuable  for  pre¬ 
induction  orientation  of  this  purpose 
and  background  is  recognized  and 
taken  into  account.  Most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  at  little  or  no  cost. 

Recently  some  very  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  prepared  by  educational 
writers  and  by  schools  and  colleges 
themselves. 

In  the  list  which  follows  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  any  of  this 
material,  nor  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  include  all  the  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  available.  Rather  it  is  an 
attempt  to  furnish  a  descriptive  list  of 
sufficient  comprehensiveness  to  be 
valuable  to  any  school  interested  in 
such  a  program. 

BEFORE  YOU  ARE  DRAFTED. 
A  Guide  for  Young  Men  of  Selective 
Service  Age — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marines,  Coast  Guard.  Greenberg 
Publisher,  New  York,  1951.  This  book 
gives  complete  and  concise  information 
on  draft  regulations  and  procedures 
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and  the  opportunities  offered  in  the 
Services  for  education  and  promotion. 
It  also  furnishes  information  on  the 
status  of  both  high  school  and  college 
students. 

STUDENTS  AND  THE  ARMED 
FORCES.  Department  of  Defense, 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Division.  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1951.  This  is  an  excellent  source  book 
of  information  about  the  various 
branches  of  the  Armed  Services.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  draft  and  enlistment  procedures 
and  contains  examples  of  the  various 
forms  used.  It  describes  the  educa¬ 
tional,  vocational,  recreational,  and 
moral  opportunities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 

YOU  AND  SELECTIVE  SERV¬ 
ICE.  A  Statement  prepared  by  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Collegiate  Reg¬ 
istrars  and  Admission  Officers,  William 
White,  Secretary,  Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana,  1953.  This  is 
a  very  fine  presentation  in  brief  and 
concise  form  of  selective  service  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  as  they  affect 
students  and  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  on  the  college  level. 

YOU  AND  THE  DRAFT.  William 
S.  Vincent  and  James  E.  Russell,  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  1952.  This  not  only 
describes  concisely  and  clearly  the 
mechanics  of  selective  service  and  the 
opportunities  offered  by  various 
branches  of  the  military  service,  but  it 
also  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the 
background  of  present  world  conflicts 
and  tensions.  It  is  a  rational  and  sensi¬ 
ble  discussion  of  a  citizen’s  obligations 
and  responsibilities  to  his  country 
which  should  do  much  to  help  a  young 
man  orient  himself  to  imp>ending  mill- 
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CORONET  INSTRUCTION 
FILMS:  ARE  YOU  READY  FOR 
SERVICE?  Coronet  Building,  Chi¬ 


cago.  This  is  a  series  of  fourteen  films 
designed  to  assist  citizens  in  general 
and  young  men  in  particular  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  military 
service.  Teaching  guides  and  outlines 
are  available.  They  stress  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  citizenship;  the  need  for  physi¬ 
cal,  mental  and  moral  adjustment  to 
military  service;  life  in  the  military 
services;  and  the  basic  conflict  be¬ 
tween  democracy  and  Communism. 

COUNSELING  HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  DURING  THE  DE¬ 
FENSE  PERIOD.  Leonard  M.  Miller, 
Office  of  Education.  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1952.  This  little  booklet  is  a  good 
one  for  high  school  counselors  and 
teachers  to  have.  It  contains  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  for  the 
counseling  of  youth  in  relation  to 
military  service. 

HOW  TO  GET  AHEAD  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES.  Reuben  Horchow, 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1951.  This  down-to-earth  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  on  how  to  get  along 
in  the  Armed  Forces  contains  tips  for 
recruits,  how  to  take  tests  and  do  well 
in  interviews,  how  to  win  promotions, 
how  to  get  the  assignments  you  want 
and  how  to  make  military  training  pay 
off  in  later  civilian  life. 

CATALOG  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
INFORMATION  MATERIAL.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1950.  This  is  a  catalog  of  informa¬ 
tional  and  teaching  material  available 
through  the  Armed  Forces.  It  includes 
pamphlets,  motion  pictures,  posters 
and  radio  programs  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  directly  and  indirectly  re¬ 
lated  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HANDBOOK 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE.  Headquarters,  United  States 
Air  Force,  the  Pentagon,  Washington, 
1951.  A  handbook  giving  detailed  in- 
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formation  concerning  the  many  careers 
open  to  men  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
qualifications  and  preparation  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  jobs. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  OCCU¬ 
PATIONAL  HANDBOOK.  Bureau  of 
Navy  Personnel,  Washington,  1950. 
A  handbook  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  many  careers  open 
to  men  in  the  Navy  and  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  preparation  necessary  for 
these  jobs. 

NROTC  BULLETIN  OF  INFOR¬ 
MATION.  College  Training  Program 
for  class  entering  1953.  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  1952.  This  bulletin  sets 
forth  the  latest  information  concerning 
the  training  programs  of  the  NROTC 
and  the  requirements  and  procedures 
for  admission. 

Certainly  no  one  can  predict  what 
effect  the  Korean  armistice  will  have  on 
the  responsibility  of  youth  for  military 
service.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  safely  predicted  for  our  current 
international  and  military  situation  is 
that  it  is  constantly  and  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  If  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  to  be  of  service  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  rapidly  changing  world 


they  must  be  ever  alert  to  it  and  be 
ready  and  willing  to  change  and  adjust 
their  programs  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
the  current  needs  of  their  students. 

Two  other  statements  can  also  prob¬ 
ably  be  safely  made  in  light  of  the  most 
recent  happenings:  z.  Until  more  per¬ 
manent  and  satisfactory  international 
agreements  are  possible  the  need  for 
military  service  for  most  youth  will 
continue.  2.  Under  present  interna¬ 
tional  and  military  conditions  the  task 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  and  whole¬ 
some  morale  among  youth  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  those  who  face  such 
service,  which  is  good  both  for  the  na¬ 
tion  and  for  the  individual,  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  In  times  of  active  cam¬ 
paigns  toward  definite  objectives  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  maintain  military  and 
civilian  morale.  But  in  times  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  indefinite  activities  and  ob¬ 
jectives  morale  may  easily  deteriorate. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  there  is 
little  doubt  that  schools  and  colleges 
face  a  continuing  and  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  in  this  field  of  military 
orientation  and  information.  It  is  a 
time  to  revise  and  review  such  pro¬ 
grams  but  not  to  drop  them. 


Eugene  Youngert,  Oai  Park-Rjver  Forest  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


The  Contribution  of  Athletics  to  the 
Education  of  High  School  Youth’ 


Some  of  the  best  teaching  I  have 
seen  has  been  done  by  competent 
coaches  in  the  athletics  programs  of 
our  secondary  schools.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  find;  The  coach  wants  to  teach 
his  subject  matter,  and  he  wants  to 
teach  the  boy.  Unless  he  teaches  the 
subject  matter  and  the  boy,  he  will  not 
get  acceptable  results  on  the  field,  on 
the  court,  or  in  the  pool. 

Two  remarks  I  seem  to  hear  welling 
up  from  you  as  an  audience.  One  in 
friendly  disappointment  says:  He 
couldn’t  have  started  more  tritely. 
The  other  in  sardonic  skepticism  says: 
The  guy  has  to  win  his  games  or  else! 

I  think  both  remarks  are  wrong. 
That  I  have  not  spoken  tritely  I  can 
show  you  by  a  question:  How  many  of 
you  would  double  your  gifts  to  the 
Community  Chest  if  all  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  would  teach  the  student  with 
the  interest  they  lavish  on  the  subject 
matters  they  profess?  Or  have  you  been 
spared  the  remark  so  often  made  in 
pedantic  pride:  “I’ll  teach  what  I  have 
to  teach,  and  if  they  don’t  get  it,  it’s 
their  fault,  and  not  mine”?  But  what 
coach  teaches  his  subject  matter  and 
drops  it  there?  And  what  coach  does 
not  find  deep  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
how  the  boy  uses  what  he  has  been 
taught?  That  is  why  you  find  the  dis¬ 
ciple-master  relationship  between  the 
athlete  and  his  coach. 

*  Delivered  at  the  Conference  of  High  School 
Prindpala  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Se<^dary  Schools,  Chicago,  Mardi  i6,  1953. 


Nor  do  I  agree  that  in  general  the 
coach  teaches  only  to  win.  When  he 
does  do  that,  I  believe  it  is  usually  be¬ 
cause  someone  on  the  policy  level 
either  by  omission  or  commission  has 
made  him  do  it.  I  know  that  in  my  ex- 
[>erience  as  a  principal  going  back  to 
1922,  I  have  never  worked  with  a 
coach  who  did  not  have  regard  for  his 
boys  and  who  did  not  glory  for  them 
in  their  success,  albeit  he  did  have  the 
desire  to  win  without  which  the  life  of 
a  coach  would  be  desolate  indeed. 

Do  I  mean  that  the  contributions  of 
athletics  to  high  school  youth  are  only 
good  and  never  bad?  1  do  not,  and  I 
shall  point  out  that  the  contributions 
are  both  good  and  bad.  I  start  with  this 
statement  about  teaching  because  good 
teaching  in  a  worthy  activity  lies  in  the 
forefront  of  value  in  any  school  that 
calls  itself  an  educational  institution. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  a  coach 
who  taught  me  handball — about  how 
he  taught.  Listen  to  him  talking  while 
we  are  dressing  for  the  court. 

“Now,  look.  Gene,  we’ll  do  ricochet 
shots  today.  Make  them  as  automatic 
as  habits  and  I’ll  make  a  handball 
player  out  of  you.  Then  you’ll  get  a 
real  thrill  out  of  this  game  and  be 
ready  for  faster  company.  That’s 
what  you  want,  isn’t  it?  Here’s  how 
you  do  them  .  .  .  ,”  and  while  Coach 
makes  his  explanation,  let’s  go  down  to 
the  court  and  see  what  happens  next. 
On  the  way,  let  me  say  that  Coach 
made  an  ideal  assignment:  He  knew 
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what  he  wanted  me  to  learn  and  he 
saw  to  it  that  I  knew  what  I  was  to 
learn.  He  knew  that  out  of  our  practice 
in  fundamental  stroke  and  service  I 
had  acquired  the  physical  skills  with 
which  to  do  the  next  job.  His  challenge 
of  faster  company  toned  me  up  men¬ 
tally — that’s  called  motivation  in  the 
books.  He  made  me  want  to  learn. 

On  the  court,  it  started  like  this: 
“You  stand  there,  Gene,  between  me 
and  the  wall.  I’ll  hit  the  ball  to  you. 
Return  it  to  the  front  wall  and  ricochet 
it  off  the  side  wall  and  it’ll  be  out  of  my 
reach.  .  .  .  Now  I’ll  get  between  you 
and  the  wall.  So,  you  richochet  off  the 
side  wall  onto  the  front  wall  and  it’ll 
bounce  along  the  front  of  the  court,  out 
of  my  reach.  Here,  I’ll  show  you.  Feed 
me  one.  .  .  .  See?  You  couldn’t  get 
anywhere  near  it.  Give  me  another.  . .  . 
You’ll  lose  youi  breath  just  chasing 
them.  Now  you  try.  I’ll  feed  you.  .  . . 
Fine!  I  couldn’t  get  that  one.  .  .  .  No. 
keep  that  kind  more  down  front.  .  .  . 
Now  I’ll  shift  around  and  you  figure 
angles  to  keep  the  ball  away  from  me. 
. .  .  That’s  the  ideal ...” 

And  with  skilful  demonstration  and 
guided  practice.  Coach  showed  me  the 
how  of  it,  and  the  why  of  it,  and  the 
use  of  it,  and  made  me  eager  for  the 
task,  and  confident.  When  once  I  hit 
the  ball  with  my  doubled  up  fist,  he 
stopped  me  with  a  sharp  “Heyl”  and 
re-taught  me  that  one  cannot  control 
direction  with  all  of  the  angles  on  the 
closed  fist  as  with  the  open  palm.  He 
would  not  accept  performance  from  me 
below  what  I  had  learned. 

As  you  would  expect,  we  wound  up 
with  a  game  in  which  his  words  were 
sweet  music  to  me:  “Remember,  Gene, 
keep  me  guessing.  You’re  learning 
those  shots  to  use  and  not  just  for  exer¬ 
cise,  you  know.  .  .  .  That  was  a  dandy. 
.  .  .  Here,  first  thing  you  know,  you’ll 
be  beating  me,  and  then  who’ll  be 
coach?  ...” 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  basically  that 
is  how  coaches  teach,  no  matter  how 
much  the  ornamentation  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  may  vary  from  coach  to  coach. 
There  is  sound  preparation  of  the  lesson 
by  the  teacher,  clear  assignment  and 
demonstration,  insistence  upon  learn¬ 
ing,  necessary  practice  and  drill,  use  in 
a  satisf)ring  situation,  and  motivation 
throughout  the  whole  process  sufficient 
to  develop  a  desire  to  do  the  task  as¬ 
signed.  And  I  think  good  teaching  is  a 
virtue,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
school. 

As  a  second  contribution  I  shall  lump 
together  this  complex  of  values:  the 
seeming  personification  of  the  school 
into  an  entity,  p>ossessed  of  and  en¬ 
gendering  spirit,  and  growing  a  loyalty 
frequently  as  strong  in  reunion  of  sons 
and  daughters  as  in  sophomores  still 
viewing  graduation  as  a  hopeful  dream. 
I  do  not  mean  that  only  athletics  do 
that  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  an  occa¬ 
sional  St.  Olaf  through  music  embla¬ 
zons  its  name  from  shore  to  shore. 
However,  I  appeal  only  to  experience: 
What  electrifies  a  school  community  as 
does  an  athletic  contest  with  a  worthy 
foe?  Oh,  we  might  wish  that  the  same 
excitement  could  be  achieved  for  cur¬ 
riculum,  drama,  or  unembellished 
statement  of  the  need  of  a  new  building 
for  academic  classes.  But,  even  if  it  is 
about  a  new  science  hall  that  we  are 
called  together,  the  films  that  Alma 
Mater  shows  to  illumine  memory  and 
open  the  purse  are  shot  through  with 
flashes  of  the  games  that  Alma  Mater 
played,  and  especially  of  those  that 
Alma  Mater  won. 

I  have  attended  games  with  head¬ 
masters  who  are  Protestant  ministers, 
or  priests  of  the  Roman  faith.  Reverend 
gentlemen  though  they  are,  they  hunch 
forward  on  less  than  the  edge  of  their 
chairs  and  chant  the  cheerleaders  ritual 
as  faithfully  as  you  and  I. 

Thatjthe  spirit  can  do  harm  I  grant 
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or,  better,  when  it  begins  to  do  it,  it  is 
time  for  educational  practice  to  steer  it 
straight.  Let  me  illustrate  out  of  the 
school  I  serve.  Our  Student  Council  has 
been  aware  of  the  general  sad  decline 
in  sportsmanship  of  spectators  in  the 
stands  and  has  committed  itself  to  re¬ 
versal  of  that  trend.  By  one  good  plan 
after  another  it  has  kept  us  so  reason¬ 
ably  well-behaved  that  I  have  been 
proud  of  the  restraint  our  boys  and 
girls  exhibited  in  the  occasional  depths 
of  hopeless  anguish  that  only  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Alma  Mater,  Junior,  seem  able 
to  feel. 

My  own  notion  is  that  this  exaltation 
of  the  school  almost  into  Person  and 
its  consequent  development  of  spirit 
and  loyalty  are  among  the  major  assets 
of  the  school.  What  I  need  then  to  do 
is  realize  that  assets  can  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  value,  and  give  them  the  at¬ 
tention  that  will  preserve  or  enhance 
their  worth.  I  know  that  I  hope  never 
to  be  principal  of  a  high  school  that 
does  not  have  the  lift  of  an  athletics 
program  well  conceived  and  soundly 
administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  ideal  of  the  school. 

In  the  third  place,  we  know  that  able 
student  leadership  grows  out  of  school 
athletics.  In  common  with  many  of 
you,  I  have  observed  what  increasing 
demands  modern  sport  makes  upon 
intelligence,  and  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  extent  to  which  modern 
coaches  insist  that  boys  remain  scho¬ 
lastically  eligible  through  good  class¬ 
room  work.  Couple  intelligence  with  in¬ 
sistence  upon  fair  play  and  high  sports¬ 
manship,  and  with  the  team  and  school 
spirit  and  the  loyalty  implicit  in  ath¬ 
letic  competition,  and  we  possess  the 
material  out  of  which  leadership  is 
made.  In  our  school  I  have  a  vivid  re¬ 
minder  of  this  on  every  Friday,  for  on 
Fridays  our  Monogram  Club  has  asked 
all  athletes  to  wear  the  school  letters 


They  are  a  powerful  group  in  the 
school,  those  letter  men;  a  powerful 
group  for  good. 

When  the  cry  is  raised  that  athletes 
sometimes  lead  in  wrong  directions,  it 
is  well  to  think  of  them,  boy  by  boy, 
and  to  realize  gratefully  how  many  of 
them  build  the  school,  and  how  few 
tear  it  down.  It  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  hurtful  influences  that  beat 
upon  our  boys,  and  to  help  protect 
against  them.  I  mean,  particularly,  the 
adulation  heaped  by  persons  and  press 
upon  lads  not  yet  trained  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  and  to  judge,  until  I  marvel  at  the 
good  sense  that  allows  so  few  of  them 
to  consider  themselves  too  big  for  their 
britches  or  their  hats. 

To  me  come  two  examples  among 
many  of  athletics  leadership  in  the  re¬ 
cent  life  of  the  school  I  serve.  This  year, 
when  a  small  group  of  students  would 
have  liked  to  taunt  our  opponents  on  the 
floor  and  the  officials  as  well,  members 
of  our  varsity  basketball  team  joined 
forces  with  the  Student  Council  to  help 
keep  the  recalcitrants  in  line  with 
student  policy  of  sportsmanship  in  the 
stands.  You  can  imagine  the  effect  of 
action  of  that  sort.  Again,  our  Student 
Council  organization  that  helps  to  in¬ 
duct,  and  literally  to  indoctrinate  en¬ 
tering  students,  into  the  school  has  on 
it  many  athletes;  and  I  have  often 
wished  that  freshmen  would  listen  to 
me  with  the  pop-eyed  acceptance  that 
they  accord  the  athlete  when  he  talks 
with  them  in  their  homerooms  and 
answers  their  questions  about  what 
students  accept  as  desirable  conduct 
and  attitude  in  the  school. 

But  why  belabor  the  point?  You 
know  that  strong  student  leadership 
does  grow  out  of  athletics  and  that 
that  leadership  will  be  for  good  if  the 
school  will  let  and  help  it  be. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  some 
outcomes  that  are  claimed  for  athletics 
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that  I  think  are  soundly  claimed,  but 
in  a  somewhat  diminishing  degree 
under  certain  tendencies  in  modem 
sports.  We  say  that  in  the  game  the 
athlete  is  placed  in  an  independent 
situation  in  which  he  has  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet  and  not  on  alibis;  al¬ 
though  I  have  often  thought  in  foot¬ 
ball,  at  least,  that  the  boy  must  be 
wondering  whether  he  isn’t  standing  on 
the  coach’s  feet  as  the  orders  have  come 
in  from  the  bench  for  almost  every 
play,  telling  the  offense  what  to  do  and 
the  defense  how  to  deploy  to  meet  the 
expected  attack. 

Surely,  all  of  us  have  seen  in  sport  a 
sp>eed  of  thought  and  of  decision  and  of 
action  that  we  would  not  have  deemed 
possible  within  the  nervous  system  of 
a  high  school  boy — thought,  decision, 
action,  all  consummated  within  the 
limits  of  a  thin  split  second.  Then  we 
have  known  that  athletics  do  present 
the  occasion  for  self-reliance  and  all 
that  that  connotes  for  the  boy  who 
with  his  teammates  must  think  and 
act  his  way  to  victory.  Yes,  and  then 
we  have  deplored  the  succession  of  ro¬ 
tating  quarterbacks  who  have  become 
the  messenger  boys  through  whom  the 
coach  has  become  the  odd  man  in  the 
game. 

But,  even  so,  we  have  known  that 
the  continuing  development  of  a  game 
defies  prediction  from  the  bench,  and 
we  have  loyally  given  our  allegiance  to 
our  theory  that  training  in  self-reliance 
is  an  outcome  of  athletics  in  our 
schools.  Our  hope  is  that  full  independ¬ 
ence  will  be  restored  to  the  boys  so  that 
the  full  measure  of  self-reliance  can  be 
realized  by  and  for  the  boys  who  are 
our  boys. 

In  the  fifth  place,  I  shall  state  an¬ 
other  outcome  with  brevity  consonant 
to  its  appearance.  How  often  have  we 
not  wondered  how  many  boys  have 
been  saved  for  school  by  sports;  who 
have  persisted  in  school  because  of 


sports;  who  through  sports  have  be¬ 
come  good  school  citizens  and  gone  on 
to  college  or  job,  loyal  to  themselves, 
loyal  to  us,  and  loyal  to  the  schools 
they  once  thought  to  desert?  How 
many  are  those  boys?  Look  into  your 
own  hearts  for  the  answer  to  that,  for 
there  is  where  the  answer  liesl 

Lastly — what,  lastly? — well,  no,  not 
lastly — but  lastly  before  I  talk  about 
influences  that  I  think  are  bringing 
about  bad  athletics  contributions  to 
the  program  of  the  secondary  school: 
Laugh  at  me  as  you  wish,  but  to  me  it 
is  good  for  a  community  to  have  an 
activity  in  which  energy-laden  youth 
can  become  satisfyingly  tired,  physi¬ 
cally.  At  least,  that  is  true  in  cities,  and 
1  suspect  it  is  true  more  generally  than 
we  might  believe.  There  is  satisfaction 
in  physical  tiredness  that  stops  short 
of  exhaustion,  and  there  is  delight  in 
physical  tiredness  from  long  muscle  ac¬ 
tivity  in  play  or  constructive  work. 
But  modem  society  asks  machines  to 
do  the  home  chores  a  boy  once  did;  in 
its  expanding  towns  it  takes  away  what 
a  boy  considers  his  natural  playground; 
and  by  its  automobiles  it  makes  unsafe 
such  simple  fun  as  the  coasting  that  in 
my  boyhood  memories  makes  winter 
the  most  desirable  season  of  the  year. 
This  breach  athletics  fill,  and  in  ^ing 
it,  contribute  worthily  to  the  education 
of  high  school  youth. 

Now  I  want  to  look  at  the  cloud  on 
the  horizon.  For  there  is  a  cloud,  a 
portentous  cloud  that  menaces  what 
many  of  us  consider  the  greatest  value 
in  inter-school  athletics.  I  dwell  upon 
it  because  it  can  be  dispelled,  and  I 
emphasize  it  because  if  we  do  not  dispel 
it,  athletics  may  teach  evil  rather  than 
good. 

The  greatest  benefit  I  know  in  ath¬ 
letics  is  sportsmanship.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  sportsman’s  code?  That  the 
tme  sportsman  plays  the  game  for 
honorable  victory;  that  he  resp>ects  a 
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worthy  foe;  that  he  will  not  dishonor 
himself  or  the  game  by  getting  through 
dishonorable  and  unfair  means  advan¬ 
tage  for  himself  and  disadvantage  for 
the  boy  and  team  he  plays  against?  All 
this  we  learned  as  the  heart  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  code,  and  we  revered  it  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  cherished  at  all  cost. 

1  do  not  imply  that  we  were  simon- 
pure.  We  definitely  were  not.  But  the 
code  was  there,  and  it  was  taught  and 
preached  to  player  and  spectator  alike. 

I  think  the  code  is  breaking  down, 
and  I  think  I  know  the  cause.  I  see  it  as 
something  much  more  direct  than  only 
the  social  atmosphere  created  by  the 
general  slithering  decline  of  Integrity 
under  the  impact  of  war  and  inflation. 
And  because  I  thus  see  it  and  analyze  it 
as  direct  cause,  I  think  it  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  overcome — if  the  will  to  de¬ 
feat  it  exists. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  p>oint  before  I 
make  it,  although  in  the  illustration  it 
may  come  clear  of  itself. 

1.  A  well  known  coach  was  lecturing 
on  finesse  to  high  school  basketball 
coaches.  Among  other  things,  he  taught 
how  his  team  contrived  to  beat  one  of 
the  highest  rated  teams  of  the  year.  He 
said  that  his  real  obstacle  to  victory 
was  the  presence  on  the  other  team  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  players  of  our 
day,  and  that  the  route  to  victory  lay 
in  tempting  that  man  to  make  enough 
fouls  to  effect  his  removal  from  the 
game.  And  he  taught  it  as  sound  game 
tactics  that  although  it  took  deliberate 
fouling  by  four  successive  players  (that 
could  be  twenty  fouls),  they  tricked 
their  prey  into  five  fouls  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  win  the  game.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  someone  in  the  clinic  raised  a 
voice  for  fair  play,  but  I  cannot. 
Where  else  in  the  curriculum  do  we 
teach  students  to  violate  the  governing 
law  in  order  to  gain  advantage  at  the 
exp>en8e  of  disadvantage  to  another? 

2.  Several  times  I  have  seen  a  kind 


of  deceit  that  seems  especially  repre¬ 
hensible.  I  sus|>ect  that  it  is  founded 
upon  a  false  sense  of  chivalry,  but  it 
nevertheless  is  a  lie  and  a  deliberate 
violation  of  the  rule.  Here  it  is:  A 
valuable  player  has  four  fouls,  and 
commits  the  fifth.  Another  boy,  with 
“fouls  to  spare,”  raises  his  hand  to  the 
scorekeeper  in  response  to  the  rule 
requiring  the  fouling  player  to  raise  his 
hand.  Unless  the  official,  who  is  busy 
setting  up  the  free  throw,  catches  the 
deceit,  it  may  go  undetected  and  its 
purpose  be  achieved.  Where  else  in  the 
curriculum  do  we  teach  students  to 
violate  the  governing  law  in  order  to 
gain  advantage  at  the  expense  of  dis¬ 
advantage  to  another? 

3.  Who  hasn’t  seen  the  orgy  of  fouls 
committed  by  a  team  on  the  short  end 
of  the  score?  Doesn’t  it  seem  rather 
silly  deliberately  to  give  the  team  that 
is  ahead  a  chance  without  opposition 
to  make  still  another  point?  No,  it 
doesn’t  seem  silly  to  boys  who  have 
been  taught  that  it  is  sound  tactics  to 
trade  one  for  a  possible  two  when 
you’re  behind.  You  see,  the  boys  under¬ 
stand  that  the  greatest  penalty  in 
modern  basketball  is  loss  of  the  ball, 
and  they  realize  that  a  team  suffers 
that  penalty  when  it  makes  its  one 
point  from  the  free  throw  line.  The 
catch  is,  as  the  language  of  the  game 
goes,  that  you  gain  the  opportunity  to 
trade  one  for  two  by  committing  a  foul, 
and  if  it  is  his  intention  to  gain  that 
opportunity,  the  boy  makes  the  trade 
by  an  intentional  foul.  Where  else  in 
the  curriculum  do  we  teach  students  to 
violate  the  governing  law  in  order  to 
gain  advantage  at  the  expense  of  dis¬ 
advantage  to  another? 

By  the  way,  there  would  be  little  in¬ 
tentional  fouling  if  the  rules  gave  the 
offended  team  one  free  throw,  and  then, 
whether  the  free  throw  were  good  or 
not,  possession  of  the  ball  out  of 
bounds,  say,  opp>osite  the  center  circle 
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or  a  back  court  line.  There  would  be  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  hard  for 
a  team  to  see  anything  but  penalty  in 
the  commission  of  a  foul. 

Of  course,  all  teams  don’t  see  de¬ 
liberate  fouls  as  a  legitimate  means  to 
victory.  The  little  town  of  Hebron  was 
the  1952  Illinois  state  basketball  cham¬ 
pion.  I  remember  one  game  in  which 
their  whole  team  drew  only  ten  fouls, 
and  another  soon  after  in  which  they 
drew  only  eight. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  revealed  by  these  illustrations,  and 
by  others  in  my  records,  is  that  play¬ 
ers,  coaches,  spectators  seem  to  have 
accepted  it  as  settled  practice  that  a 
team  that  does  not  commit  fouls  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  chance  to  win  is 
just  plain  dumb.  In  other  words,  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  diametrically  the  opposite 
of  the  sportsmanship  code  is  considered 
smart  practice.  Where  else  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  do  we  teach  students  that  it  is 
smart  practice  to  violate  the  governing 
law  in  order  to  gain  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  disadvantage  to  another? 

4.  Do  you  know  what  the  “exalted 
spotter”  is?  I’ll  tell  you.  Some  years 
ago,  a  coach  in  a  professional  football 
league  decided  to  place  an  assistant  on 
top  of  the  stands,  whence  to  telephone 
reports  to  the  bench  on  the  formations 
of  the  foe,  and  how  to  out-maneuver 
them.  Were  I  in  the  professional 
league,  I’d  probably  do  the  same,  for 
it  would  be  one  of  my  purposes  as  a 
minimum  to  stay  solvent  and  as  a 
maximum  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  To 
do  that  I  would  have  to  win  games  in 
order  to  attract  a  big  gate. 

Our  school,  in  common  with  others, 
has  pursued  the  notion  that  our  major 
purpose  in  athletics  is  the  education  of 
students.  We  scorn  neither  money  nor 
winning,  but  we  think  everything  else 
must  be  ancillary  to  our  major  purpose: 
education.  Therefore,  despite  its  use  by 
many  colleges  and  high  schools,  we 


provide  no  facilities  for  an  “exalted 
spotter”  on  our  field;  nor  will  we  equip 
our  players  with  helmets  containing 
receivers  through  which  to  hear  direct 
orders  from  the  bench,  when  they  be¬ 
come  available.  \/e  think  the  boys 
should  play  the  game  on  the  field. 

We  have  been  argued  with  rather 
strenuously  when  a  rival  coach  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  furnish  him  with  a  line  to 
the  roof.  But  we  have  thus  far  stood 
firm  on  it  that  boys  on  the  field  should 
use  what  the  coach  has  taught  them, 
and  not  do  what  they  continually  are 
told.  And  we  have  hopes  that  in  the 
interest  of  amateur  athletics  as  educa¬ 
tion  the  “exalted  spotter”  will  disap¬ 
pear  from  school  fields. 

Now  why  have  the  sorts  of  practices 
that  I  have  been  relating  to  you  be¬ 
come  fact?  I  think  it  is  because  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  professional 
athletics  into  the  spirit  of  amateur 
athletics  to  the  detriment  and  even  to 
the  p>ossible  eventual  destruction  of  the 
amateur  code.  Particularly  hurtful  has 
been  the  growing  insistence  that  every 
team  has  to  win  all  of  its  games,  and 
that  the  coach  who  cannot  do  that 
should  be  dismissed.  Bad  team  prac¬ 
tices  are  bound  to  result  from  such  an 
impossible  condition,  as  is  also  the 
frequently  noxious  behavior  of  specta¬ 
tors  and  towns  that  believe  that  only 
they  are  entitled  to  victory. 

Who  is  to  blame?  It  is  easy  to  say  the 
coaches  and  athletics  directors;  but  I 
think  they  are  more  victims  than  in¬ 
ventors.  As  I  see  it,  we  on  the  policy 
levels  of  administration  have  much  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  has  happtened,  for 
by  failing  at  times  to  lead  and  at  times 
to  hold,  we  have  allowed  intolerable 
pressures  to  develop.  I  think  we  have 
erred  less  consciously  than  by  omission, 
as  we  have  p>ermitted  the  weight  of 
other  duties  to  exclude  athletics  from 
our  considerations  of  educational 
philosophy.  And  I  think  it  is  our  obliga- 
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tion  now  to  re-dedicate  high  school 
sport  to  the  amateur  code. 

Under  pressure,  coaches  in  schools 
and  colleges  have  done  what  they  could 
have  been  expected  to  do.  Asked  to 
win  or  leave,  they  have  demanded 
more  money,  both  to  compensate  for 
strain  and  to  serve  as  insurance  in  the 
intervals  between  firings  and  hirings. 
And  under  the  policy  of  win  or  leave, 
they  have  gone  out  to  find  or  buy 
players  with  whom  to  win.  The  Strange 
thing  is,  of  course,  that  just  as  men 
won’t  let  tailors  leave  off  the  institu¬ 
tionalized  buttons  from  the  sleeves  of 
their  coats,  so  some  bad  practices  have 
become  so  institutionalized  that,  for 
instance,  the  subsidization  of  athletes, 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  consti¬ 
tute  purchase,  is  often  defended  as  the 
bed-rock  prerequisite  of  amateur 
sport! 

But  I  think  we  are  on  the  way  out. 
The  colleges  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  through  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities,  have 


adopted  sound  criteria  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  athletics,  which  they  intend  to 
enforce.  They  have  confessed  to  the 
existence  of  bad  practices,  and  in  con¬ 
fession  have  found  the  will  and  strength 
to  reform.  We  in  the  high  schools  must 
follow  suit.  We  must  seek  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  our  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  of  our  national  and  state 
principals’  associations,  and  of  our 
national  and  state  athletics  associa¬ 
tions,  which  in  many  instances  are 
already  prepared  to  lead  even  beyond 
our  desire  to  go.  But,  let  us,  too,  find 
in  our  confession  of  bad  practices  the 
will  and  strength  to  reform,  for  we 
then  will  restore  athletics  to  their  full 
position  of  influence  in  the  education 
of  American  youth.  Then  the  amateur 
code  will  stand  without  tarnish:  honor¬ 
able  victory;  respect  for  a  worthy 
opponent;  no  personal  or  team  advan¬ 
tage  through  dishonorable  and  unfair 
means.  What  a  heritage  in  which  to 
clothe  our  youth  for  their  life  beyond 
our  doors. 


G.  Bradford  Barber,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois 


An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Fo¬ 
rensic  Contests  as  Conducted  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  Within  the 
Area  of  the  North  Central 
Association' 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  make 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  forensic  activities  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  secondary  schools  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
an  area  made  up  of  nineteen  states. 
Specifically  the  scope  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  included  3,241  schools. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  into  these 
nineteen  states  which  made  it  possible 
to  gather  opinions  from  the  north, 
south,  east,  west,  and  the  central  states. 
These  opinions  were  obtained  from 
secondary  school  administrators,  sec¬ 
ondary  school  forensic  directors,  second¬ 
ary  school  students,  and  alumni  of 
these  schools.  At  the  time  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  the  high  school  students  solic¬ 
ited  were  participating  in  forensic  ac¬ 
tivities.  And  the  alumni  were  those 
who  had  participated  in  forensic  activi¬ 
ties  when  they  attended  the  secondary 
schools. 

From  the  four  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  reached  in  this  broad  area,  a  total 
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of  1,638  responses  were  tabulated  as 
follows:  secondary  school  administra¬ 
tors,  708;  secondary  school  forensic 
directors,  685;  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents,  172;  and  alumni,  73.  The  size 
of  the  sample  from  the  nineteen  states, 
therefore,  was  sufficiently  large  to  pro¬ 
vide  workable  data  in  all  areas.  The 
reliability  of  the  data  was  checked  by 
means  of  the  chi  square  contingency 
table,  and  by  use  of  Sjiearman’s  rank- 
difference  correlation  formula. 

It  was  significant  that  the  returned 
questionnaires  were  well  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  so-called  large,  medium,  and 
small  high  schools.  The  membership 
list  of  the  North  Central  Association 
provided  the  data  on  school  size  for 
this  comparison.  The  actual  returns 
were  slightly  skewed  toward  the  middle 
and  large  sized  schools  when  compared 
with  the  total  population;  however, 
this  difference  was  not  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  great  to  jeopardize  the 
results. 

The  questionnaires  were  distributed 
through  the  offices  of  the  State  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
eleven  states.  The  investigator  mailed 
the  questionnaires  directly  to  the  re- 
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TABLE  I 

Numbeb  or  Quxstionmaikes  Distributed 
IN  Each  State 


Total 

North 

Central 

Associa¬ 

tion 

member¬ 

ship 

Number 
Number  question- 
of  ques-  naires 
tionnaires  sent 
sent  directly 
State  to  school 
Chmn.  adminis¬ 
trators 

Arizona . 

47 

*4 

Arkansas . 

89 

89 

Colorado . 

loa 

34 

Illinois . 

489 

489 

Indiana . 

170 

55 

Iowa . 

171 

171 

Kansas . 

310 

310 

Michigan . 

246 

81 

Minnesota . 

lai 

I3I 

Missouri . 

174 

58 

Nebraska . 

161 

161 

New  Mexico. . . 

4S 

*5 

North  Dakota.. 

6S 

6S 

Ohio . 

42s 

*40 

Oklahoma . 

134 

*34 

South  Dakota. . 

79 

79 

West  Virginia. . 

161 

161 

Wisconsin . 

*54 

*54 

Wyoming . 

3* 

xo 

Totals . 

•  3.074 

*.834 

407 

spondents  in  the  remaining  eight  states. 
Some  of  the  State  Chairmen  who  did 
not  mail  the  questionnaires  endorsed 
the  study  through  their  bulletins. 

The  administrators  were  relatively 
generous  in  responding  to  all  items  in 
the  questionnaires.  It  was  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  over  one-half  of  them  failed 
to  evaluate  the  intramural  activities 
in  Question  7.  There  is  no  clear  reason 
apparent  for  their  failure  to  res|x>nd  to 
this  question.  The  fact  that  such  a 
great  number  of  the  administrators 
did  reply  to  the  interscholastic  evalua¬ 
tion  in  the  same  question  indicates 
there  is  abundant  interest  in  this  spe¬ 
cific  area  of  forensic  activities. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  responses 
reveals  that  the  administrators  were  of 


the  opinion  that  many  of  the  avowed 
outcomes  of  debating  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  as  adequately  in  an  intramural 
program  as  through  interscholastic 
competition.  Yet  these  same  adminis¬ 
trators  were  not  of  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
tramural  programs  would  provide  ade¬ 
quate  substitutes  for  the  present  inter¬ 
scholastic  contest  system. 

Administrators  rated  such  problems 
as  financing  activities,  supervision  of 
students  while  on  contest  trips,  and  the 
time  missed  from  school  “of  no  im¬ 
portance”  in  their  schools.  Further¬ 
more,  most  administrators  expressed 
themselves  in  strong  support  of  the 
present  trend  toward  financing  the 
activities  with  funds  appropriated  by 
Boards  of  Education. 

The  questionnaires  sent  to  the  fo¬ 
rensic  directors  were  worded  differently 
from  those  sent  to  the  administrators, 
thus  precluding  any  possibility  of  cor¬ 
relating  most  of  their  replies  with  those 
submitted  by  the  administrators. 

Data  received  from  the  forensic  direc¬ 
tors  revealed  that  full  time  speech  teachers 
were  in  the  minority;  that  school  time 
provided  for  conducting  forensic  activi¬ 
ties  was  inadequate;  and  that  “substi¬ 
tute  teachers"  were  most  used  frequently 
to  take  care  of  classes  of  forensic  directors 
while  attending  contests.  Administrators 
reported  almost  3  to  i  that  forensic 
activities  in  their  schools  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  teachers  classified  other  than 
“full  time  teachers  of  speech.”  There 
were  6$  per  cent  of  the  forensic  direc¬ 
tors  who  indicated  speech  as  one  of 
their  teaching  fields.  The  responses  to 
these  items  indicate  that  it  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  practice  to  employ  teachers 
with  a  combination  of  academic  sub¬ 
jects  as  forensic  directors  rather  than 
to  select  full  time  teachers  of  speech. 

Forensic  directors  indicated  school 
time  was  used  in  many  cases  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  the  amount  of 
time  varied  from  “one  hour  per  day,” 
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to  “as  much  as  needed.”  However,  the 
availability  of  students  restricted  the 
use  of  most  of  this  school  time.  In  the 
open-end  question,  the  directors  did 
not  include  forensic  classes  as  training 
procedures. 

There  were  two  rather  general  pro¬ 
cedures  followed  for  taking  care  of  the 
classes  of  the  forensic  directors  when 
they  were  attending  contests.  “Substi¬ 
tute  teachers”  were  employed  most  fre¬ 
quently,  while  “other  teachers  take  the 
classes,”  was  the  next  most  frequently 
mentioned  procedure.  A  third  plan  of 
“sending  students  to  the  study  hall” 
was  ranked  third  by  those  responding. 

The  data  revealed  that  upper  class 
students  participated  in  forensic  contests 
more  frequently  than  freshman;  that  the 
tournament  is  the  predominant  means  of 
providing  contest  participation;  and 
that  the  traditional  contest  activities  are 
believed  to  provide  worthwhile  values.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  all  classes 
were  represented  in  the  forensic  groups. 
It  was  further  indicated  that  freshmen 
participated  less  frequently  than  upper 
classmen.  A  greater  number  of  schools 
reported  “more  than  15”  students  in 
contest  work  each  year. 

These  data  further  show  that  the 
tournament  is  the  predominant  form  of 
contest  entered  by  these  schools,  yet 
the  greatest  number  of  schools  did  not 
participate  in  more  than  three  tourna¬ 
ments  a  year.  The  data  revealed  that 
the  number  of  directors  indicating  from 
one  to  three  tournaments  was  almost 
identical  with  the  number  indicating 
“o”  for  the  number  of  dual  meets  par¬ 
ticipated  in  each  year.  Whether  or  not 
the  tournament  offers  more  advantages 
than  other  forms  of  contest  activity 
may  be  debated,  but  the  schools  in¬ 
volved  in  this  study  favor  and  use  the 
tournament  far  more  than  dual  meets. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  five  typical 
forensic  activities  offer  sufficient  values 
and  outreaching  opportunities  to  the 


particip>ants  to  retain  them  in  second¬ 
ary  school  contests.  These  directors  did 
not  agree  that  any  one  contest  activity 
was  “of  no  importance,”  although  some 
were  of  the  opinion  that  certain  con¬ 
tests  were  “of  little  importance.”  The 
directors  placed  extempore  speaking, 
original  oratory,  and  debate  in  that 
order  of  importance.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  new  types  of  contests  will 
continue  to  be  introduced  into  the 
contest  programs  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
stant  experimentation  and  adaptation 
in  sp>eaking  activities;  however  it  is 
unlikely  that  many  of  these  eight  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  completely  removed 
from  the  programs  in  the  near  future. 

In  certain  cases  it  was  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  data  received  from  the  forensic 
directors  with  data  received  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Forensic  directors  were  in 
agreement  that  the  “lack  of  uniformity 
in  judging”  was  the  most  diffic  lit  prob¬ 
lem  encountered  in  forensic  contests. 
“Supervision  of  students  on  contest 
trips,”  was  the  least  difficult  problem 
they  experienced.  Sjjedfically  these 
data  are  in  harmony  with  the  data  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  administrators.  There¬ 
fore,  the  problem  of  judging  is  one 
which  should  be  explored  more  ex¬ 
tensively. 

Forensic  directors  were  also  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  administrators  concerning 
the  substitution  of  an  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  present  contest  system. 
There  were  $8  per  cent  of  the  forensic 
directors  who  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  intramural  programs  would  be 
“slightly  inferior”  or  “definitely  in¬ 
ferior”  to  the  present  system. 

Forensic  directors  indicated  that  inter¬ 
scholastic  contests  do  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “Basic  Needs  of  Youth." 
The  directors  were  of  the  opinion  that 
interscholastic  contests  make  a  major 
contribution  or  at  least  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  most  of  the  “Basic  Needs  of 
Youth.”  The  greatest  unanimity  of 
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agreement  was  regarding  the  Need, 
“mastering  the  tools  of  communica¬ 
tion.’’  Those  Needs  dealing  with  “social 
relationships,”  and  “democratic  proc¬ 
esses”  were  also  rated  extremely  high 
by  the  directors.  In  addition,  there  was 
also  agreement  between  the  directors 
that  “developing  a  sound  body”  and 
“being  an  effective  consumer”  were 
Needs  not  developed  through  inter¬ 
scholastic  competition.  The  replies  to 
this  question  offer  a  good  defense  for 
interscholastic  contests  in  modem  edu¬ 
cational  planning. 

Forensic  directors  were  divided  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  statement 
that  noncompetitive  programs  would  de- 
velop  the  accepted  objectives  of  debating 
as  fully  as  interscholastic  contests.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  forensic  direc¬ 
tors  agreed  that  five  of  the  ten  accepted 
objectives  of  debating  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  fully  under  a  noncompeti¬ 
tive  program  as  under  competitive  in¬ 
terscholastic  forensic  programs.  Many 
of  the  directors  checked  only  one  or  two 
items  on  the  list.  “Provides  good  li¬ 
brary  training”  was  checked  the  most 
frequently,  and  “encourages  students 
to  evaluate  evidence  when  it  is  pre¬ 
sented”  was  checked  by  the  least  num¬ 
ber  of  directors.  The  objectives  that 
would  be  developed  through  noncom¬ 
petitive  programs  are  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  major  objectives  of  class¬ 
room  instruction.  Objectives  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  comp>etition  for  their  ulti¬ 
mate  development  were  believed  to  be 
develoi>ed  through  noncompetitive 
programs  by  only  a  minority  of  the 
forensic  directors. 

Forensic  directors  were  witling  to  as¬ 
sist  in  gathering  data  by  circulating 
questionnaires  to  students  and  alumni.  A 
willingness  to  participate  further  with 
the  study  was  indicated  by  the  forensic 
directors  in  surprisingly  large  numbers. 
There  were  more  who  were  willing  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  their  students 


than  were  desirous  of  contacting 
alumni.  This  response  was  indicative 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  these  forensic 
directors  to  face  the  contest  issue  in  its 
entirety,  and  further,  to  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  as  many  crucial  facts  as 
possible  for  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

It  was  possible  to  compare  the  data 
submitted  by  the  students  with  the  data 
returned  by  the  alumni.  Because  high 
school  students  and  alumni  were  sent 
identical  questionnaires,  many  of  the 
data  submitted  by  these  two  groups 
could  be  compared  directly.  This  com¬ 
parison  was  made  by  use  of  the  rank- 
difference  correlations  with  five  of  the 
questions.  Since  two  of  these  questions 
provided  for  the  evaluation  of  both  in¬ 
terscholastic  and  intramural  activities, 
seven  correlations  were  computed.  In 
six  of  the  seven  computations,  a  rho 
significant  at  the  i  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  was  derived.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  that  failed  to  show  a  significantly 
high  correlation  between  student  and 
alumni  replies  was  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant  influence  that  caused  you  to  enter 
contest  activities.” 

The  students  evaluated  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  high  school  debating  in  terms 
of  interscholastic  competition  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  they  did  for 
intramural  programs.  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  failed  to  respond  to  the  second 
section  of  this  question.  There  was 
also  a  great  variation  in  the  order  or 
rating  as  is  evidenced  by  the  —  .16  cor¬ 
relation  for  these  responses.  The  corre¬ 
lation  for  the  alumni  for  this  same  item 
was  .009,  indicating  approximately  zero 
correlation. 

The  one  objective  upon  which  the 
most  students  agreed  for  both  inter¬ 
scholastic  and  intramural  activities 
was  “trains  students  to  express  ideas 
in  a  clear  and  coherent  manner.”  This 
item  was  ranked  third  for  both  ty|>es  of 
activities.  In  the  opinion  of  the  alumni. 
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this  item  was  ranked  first  in  inter¬ 
scholastic,  and  third  in  intramural.  So 
far  as  these  respondents  were  con¬ 
cerned,  an  objective  rated  high  in  inter¬ 
scholastic  activities  was  likely  to  be 
rated  low  in  intramural  programs. 

The  students  and  the  alumni  re¬ 
sponded  similarly  to  the  item  pertain¬ 
ing  to  contest  speaking  activities.  It  is 
true  that  more  students  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  debate  and  more  alumni  had 
been  in  extemp>ore  speaking,  but  both 
groups  indicated  radio  speaking  as  the 
activity  in  which  they  had  participated 
the  least.  Only  a  modicum  of  both 
groups  indicated  the  “of  no  value”  re¬ 
sponse  for  any  of  the  activities.  In 
every  activity  except  declamation,  a 
preponderate  number  of  each  group 
indicated  that^every  activity  had  been 
either  “valuable”  or  “extremely  valu¬ 
able”  to  them.  The  students  were  of 
the  opinion  that  declamation  had  been 
“valuable”  or  “extremely  valuable”  to 
them,  but  the  alumni  were  inclined  to 
rate  this  activity  as  “of  little  value” 
more  often  than  “extremely  valuable.” 

Students  chose  to  enter  forensic  ac¬ 
tivities  because  of  “a  recognition  of  the 
values  to  be  gained  from  such  par¬ 
ticipation,”  “personal  urging  of  the 
speech  director,”  and  “guidance  of  the 
school  administrator,”  in  the  order 
named.  The  alumni  varied  this  order 
by  placing  “competitive  school  spirit,” 
as  the  second  in  importance.  The  fact 
that  “personal  urging  of  the  speech 
director”  was  rated  ahead  of  “guidance 
by  the  school  administrator,”  might 
indicate  that  in  these  schools  all  teach¬ 
ers  had  an  opportunity  to  counsel 
students  and  direct  them  into  useful 
activities.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
much  higher  per  cent  of  the  alumni 
gave  credit  to  the  administrators  for 
guiding  them  into  forensic  activities. 


There  was  practically  no  difference 
evidenced  in  the  order  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  ranked  the  development  of  cer¬ 
tain  traits  of  a  geneml  educational 
nature  in  interscholastic  and  intra¬ 
mural  activities.  “Improved  scholar¬ 
ship,”  and  “an  appreciation  of  leader¬ 
ship”  were  the  only  two  items  on  which 
they  varied.  These  items  were  rated  in 
much  the  same  order  by  the  alumni. 

The  students  were  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  abolishing  interscholastic 
contests.  This  response  could  easily  be 
expected,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
alumni  responded  6  to  i  in  the  same 
manner.  These  data  indicate  that  con¬ 
tests  do  have  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
their  retention  in  the  interscholastic 
forensic  programs. 

The  students  and  the  alumni  are 
aware  that  certain  characteristics  of 
forensic  programs  are  problems.  It  is 
commonly  judged  that  such  problems 
as  “too  much  emphasis  on  winning,” 
“too  few  students  participating,”  and 
“poor  judging,”  do  exist.  Other  items 
in  this  question  were  considered  to  be 
“of  little  or  no  importance.”  These 
data  indicate  that  students  and  alumni 
exercised  considerable  care  in  evalu¬ 
ating  these  items.  And  further,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  both  groups  of  respondents 
were  in  agreement  on  their  conceptions 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  contest 
activities. 

A  brief  overview  of  the  study  in¬ 
dicates  the  close  agreement  of  these  re¬ 
spondents  with  the  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  The  Sjieech  Association  of 
America.  The  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  these  data  show  that  these  respond¬ 
ents,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  Speech 
Association,  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  arising 
from  interscholastic  contests. 


John  E.  Jacobs,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Sixth  Annual  Workshop  on 
Teacher  Education* 

The  Sixth  Annual  Workshop  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Institutions  for  Teacher 
Education  of  the  North  Central  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  was  held 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  from  July  27  through  August  21,  1953.  Twenty-five 
teachers  colleges  from  eleven  states  sent  thirty  representatives  to  the  workshop. 

During  the  pre-workshop  planning  period  which  started  in  the  spring  of  1953, 
these  faculty  representatives  identified  areas  of  study  which  were  of  concern  to 
the  faculties  ''f  their  own  colleges.  The  clarification,  refinement  and  study  of 
problems  in  tuese  areas  constituted  one  part  of  the  workshop  experience.  Other 
types  of  workshop  activity  involved  exploration  of  major  issues  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  through  reading,  discussion,  and  conferences  with  consultants;  organization 
of  information  into  useful  forms;  development  of  bibliographies  and  identification 
of  sources  for  further  study  during  the  post- workshop  period;  acquiring  tech¬ 
niques  of  planning  and  carrying  out  institutional  studies;  and  analyzing  factors 
involved  in  organizing  and  motivating  in-service  development  of  college  faculties. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  leadership  training,  and  participants 
were  expected  to  return  to  their  colleges  to  exercise  leadership  in  stimulating  and 
directing  institutional  studies  on  local  campuses  in  cooperation  with  other  col¬ 
leges  in  the  project. 

This  workshop  was  held  at  the  Center  for  Continuation  Study  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  College  of  Education  and  the  Center  for  Continuation  Study 
collaborated  with  the  Subcommittee  in  sponsoring  it.  The  immediate  direction 
of  the  workshop  was  delegated  to  two  co-directors;  one  representing  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  one  representing  the  College  of  Education. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  generously  supported  the  workshop  by  supplying 
staff,  library  books  and  materials,  secretarial  and  duplicating  services,  and  a 
large  number  of  special  consultants  from  the  summer  session  teaching  staffs. 
The  staff  of  the  Center  for  Continuation  Study  was  most  helpful  in  providing 
excellent  living  accommodations  for  the  participants,  and  space  for  workshop 
discussion,  study,  and  social  life. 

A  workshop  similar  to  this  has  been  held  each  successive  summer  since  1948 
when  twenty  mid-western  state  colleges  sent  faculty  representatives  to  the  first 
workshop.  The  Seventh  Annual  Workshop  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  from  Monday,  July  26  through  Friday,  August  20,  1954. 

*  Note. — This  is  an  abbreviated  and  condensed  report  of  the  sixth  workshop  conducted  under 
the  general  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Institu¬ 
tions  for  Teacher  Education  immediately  in  charge.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  chief  coordinator  for  the  Sub¬ 
committee.  The  Subcommittee  has  the  following  members:  E.  F.  Potthoff,  Director,  Bureau  of  Insti¬ 
tutional  Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  chiarman;  George  W.  Diemer,  President, 
Central  Missouri  State  College,  Warrensbmg,  Missouri;  George  E.  Hill,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio;  and  Neal  Billings,  Wisco^n  State  CoU^,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — Editor. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  OP  THE  SUBCOlOaTTEE 

The  annual  workshops  are  but  one  part  of  a  cooperative  project  directed  by 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  teacher  education  in  the  North 
Central  area. 

A  college  is  eligible  to  participate  in  this  project  if  it  emphasizes  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  is  a  “teachers  college,”  or  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  and  if  it  is  a  unit  type  college  and  not  a  complex 
institution. 

There  are  seventy-eight  such  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  North 
Central  area.  All  of  these  colleges  are  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  project 
through  The  Teacher  Education  Bulletin,  the  monthly  “house  organ”  of  the 
project,  and  annually  have  had  an  invitation  to  become  participating  institutions. 
To  participate  a  college  pays  an  annual  fee  of  $200,  and  bears  the  cost  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  annual  workshop,  except  for  a  travel  equalization  payment 
made  from  North  Central  Association  funds. 

The  following  colleges  are  participating  in  the  project  for  the  year  1953-54: 
(The  number  in  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  years  of  participation.) 

Aricanaas  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff  (5) 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana  (5) 

Black  Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota  (5) 

Central  Missouri  State  College,  Warrensburg  (5) 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  State  College  (5) 

General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College,  Madison,  South  Dakota  (3) 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas  (i) 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls  (5) 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia  (5) 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg  (5) 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  State  Cdlege  (5) 

Minot,  No^  Dakota  State  Teachers  Cdlege  (5) 

National  College  of  Educatimi,  Evanston,  minds  (4) 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Ku^vUle  (5) 

Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oldahoma  (5) 

Northwestern  State  College,  Alva,  Oklahoma  (3) 

Platteville,  Wisconsin  State  College  (s) 

River  Fall^  Wisconsin  State  College  (5) 

Southern  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  South  Dakota  (3) 

Southeastern  State  Cdlege,  Durant,  Oklahoma  (5) 

Southwestern  State  College,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma  (4) 

Stevens  Pdnt,  Wisconsin  State  College  (3) 

The  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin  (3) 

Valley  City,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  College  (i) 

WinoIu^  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College  (5) 

This  project  is  founded  upon  the  following  convictions: 

I.  That  colleges  can  and  must  cooperate.  The  day  of  isdation  is  over. 

3.  That  regional  cooperation  has  a  place,  along  with  state  plans  of  working  together,  and  national 
programs  such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Assoda- 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  and  the  National  Education  Association. 

3.  That  the  colleges  have  within  them  the  potentials  of  leadership  and  growth  necessary  to  bring 
great  improvement  in  higher  education.  This  is  not  to  disparage  the  use  of  outside  “experts”  in 
cdlege  work,  but  to  stress  the  idea  that  the  real  hope  of  any  institution  lies  in  leadership  from  the 
local  faculty. 

4.  That  cooperation,  the  sharing  of  ideas,  is  a  definite  stimulus  to  creativity  in  a  college  staff. 

5.  That  self-analysis  and  self-study  are  the  basis  of  sound  institutional  development. 
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In  addition  to  the  annual  workshops  the  project  sponsors  the  following  other 
activities: 

I.  Publication  of  the  Ttacker  Edmation  BuUeUn — a  monthly  news  letter  about  the  activities  of 
the  project.  It  is  sent  to  administrative  officers  of  participating  colleges,  former  woricshoppers,  and 
to  other  interested  persons,  including  the  presidents  ci  eligible  but  non-participating  colleges. 

3.  From  time  to  time  the  project  has  sponsored  regional  conferences  on  hif^er  education.  Conferences 
have  been  held  at  Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma;  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College.  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin;  and  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  the  conferences  has  been  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  project,  to  afford  on  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  faculties  from  a  number  of  colleges  to  come  together  to  discuss  conmum  problems,  and  to 
emphasiae  some  of  the  mme  signiffcant  and  pressing  issues  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Attendance  at  such  ctmferences  has  not  been  limited  to  partidpating  colleges.  All  colleges,  public 
and  private,  within  the  state  or  within  a  region  of  several  states  have  been  invited  to  send  rq>re- 
sentatives  to  partidpate. 

3.  A  staff  membCT,  known  as  a  coordinator,  visits  each  college  armually.  The  visit  is  for  not  less  than 
one  full  day  and  not  more  than  two.  The  purpose  of  the  coordinator’s  visit  is  to  encourage,  stimu¬ 
late,  and  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  local  faculty.  Since  he  also  visits  a  number  of  other  colleges, 
the  coordinator  brings  to  each  college  the  results  of  faculty  woric  in  other  institutions.  He  serves 
as  a  general  consultant,  and  not  as  an  expert  or  a  specialist.  At  the  same  time  he  relays  information 
to  the  cmnmittee  about  work  in  local  colleges  which  presumably  would  be  helpful  in  making  future 
plans  and  polides.  Coordinators  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  oi  former  workshop  partidpants. 

4.  Periodically  the  subcommittee,  the  coordiiuitors,  former  workshoppers,  and  presidents  of  colleges 
in  an  area  determined  by  reasonable  travel  distance  meet  for  a  two-day  work  session  to  evaluate 
progress  and  to  suggest  new  policy  and  direction.  The  written  report  of  such  an  evaluation  work¬ 
shop  becomes  a  “platform”  for  the  subcommittee  in  carrying  out  the  affairs  of  the  project.  The 
first  one  was  held  at  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Cdlege,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  in  the 
autumn  of  iQsr.  The  plan  is  to  hold  these  meetings  approximately  every  second  year  in  different 
parts  of  the  North  Central  area  so  as  to  spread  partidpation  among  as  many  colleges  as  possible. 

5.  Colleges  participating  in  the  project  send  to  the  editor  aS  the  Teacher  Edtuahum  Bulletin  multiple 
copies  of  materials  which  may  be  ci  interest  to  other  colleges.  These  are  assembled  into  packets  and 
mailed  to  each  of  the  partidpating  colleges  once  each  numth.  These  materials  are  printed  publica¬ 
tions,  mimeographed  committee  reports,  new  course  or  degree  patterns,  course  outlines  and  similar 
materials  which  help  to  keep  all  of  the  partidpating  colleges  iiiformed  concerning  developments  in 
the  other  cdleges. 

This  exchange  of  materials  has  become  increasingly  valuable  each  year.  The  packets  during 
1953-53  were  large  and  amtained  a  great  deal  of  informative  and  helpffil  materials. 

6.  Tlie  resource  files  of  the  project  are  an  extensive  accumulation  of  materials  classified  as  to  field. 
The  files  are  kept  at  the  ofi&ce  of  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  are  available  for  loan  to  any  partid¬ 
pating  college.  A  classified  inventory  of  these  materials  is  in  the  hands  of  all  local  committees. 
These  files  bring  together  over  three  thousand  items  on  all  aspects  of  college  woik — general  educa¬ 
tion  programs  and  courses,  student  personnel  materials,  information  about  professional  education, 
improvement  of  instruction,  college  organisation  and  administration,  faculty  studies,  evaluation 
and  the  like.  During  the  workshop,  these  files  are  in  the  workshop  library. 

7.  The  library  of  the  project  has  grown  steadily  since  the  first  workshop.  When  a  workshop  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  the  library  is  housed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Center  for  Crmtinuation  Study.  At  other  times 
it  is  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  In  addition  to  the  project  hbtary,  workshop  participants  have  full  access  to  University 
libraries.' 

PX7RP0SES  OP  THE  ANNUAL  WORKSHOP 

The  chief  function  of  the  workshop  is  to  provide  stimulation  and  direction  to 
local  campus  leaders  so  they  may  function  even  more  effectively  during  the 
regular  year  ahead  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  workshop  provides: 
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I.  Experience  in  democrafic  living  suck  as  can  be  practiced  on  a  local  campus.  This  is  done  throuf^  ex¬ 
tensive  participant  planning  in  the  workshop  prognun,  through  participant'  evaluation  of  the 
workshop  activities,  and  most  of  all,  through  a  friendly  spirit  of  informality  and  good  will. 

3.  Rich  resources  for  the  study  of  problems  of  concern  on  the  local  campus.  The  resources  of  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  and  a  stimulating  group  of  co-workers  are  brought  to  bnr  upon  the  problems  which  the 
participants  have  been  charged  by  their  colleagues  to  work  on.  This  carry-over  to  the  w(»k  of  the 
year  ahead  is  oi  major  importance. 

3.  Indoctrination  in  the  purposes  and  values  of  Ike  whole  cooperative  project.  The  wo^shop  provides 
opportunity  for  sharing  experiences  in  the  strategy  of  local  action.  Not  only  through  sessions 
devoted  directly  to  such  problems,  but  even  more  through  informal  discussions  <rf  the  ways  of 
best  using  the  resources  ai  the  project. 

4.  Unusual  opportunities  to  study  intensively  with  persons  of  like  interests  on  common  problems  and  with 
persons  <f  dissimilar  interests  on  all  sorts  of  problems.  The  workshop  group  includes  persons  engaged 
in  many  different  kinds  and  fields  <A  worir  in  hi^er  education  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
groups  of  two  or  more  people  with  similar  experiences. 

5.  Opportunities  to  have  a  good  time  with  congenial  people.  The  workshoppers,  for  the  most  part,  live 
in  the  Center.  They  eat  together  most  of  the  time.  They  jdn  in  the  University  recreational  pro¬ 
gram,  avail  themselves  of  recreational  advantages  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  carry  on  social  activities 
planned  by  their  own  social  committee. 

WORKSHOP  ORGANIZATION 

The  main  features  of  structure  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Workshop  were: 

I.  General  sessions  of  the  entire  workshop  group.  There  were  usually  two  or  three  of  these  each  week. 

a.  Study  Groups.  These  were  smaller  groups  organised  in  terms  of  special  interests  of  the  participants. 
There  were  six  of  these,  each  of  which  met  daily: 

a.  Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching 

b.  Faculty  Personnel 

c.  Fifth-Year  Programs 

d.  General  Education 

e.  Student  Personnd 

f.  Teacher  Education  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions  and  meetings  of  study  groups  there  was  a  fifteen  minute  brief¬ 
ing  session  each  morning  before,  the  first  scheduled  meeting,  and  a  coffee  hour  each  day  after  the 
last  meeting,  as  well  as  numerous  social  affairs  and  informal  group  discussion. 

3.  Committees.  The  Committees  were  service  groups  to  the  entire  workshop.  There  were  four  Com¬ 
mittees: 

a.  Library  Committee. — Responsibility:  Library  accounting  and  service. 

b.  Social  Committee. — Responsibility:  Planning  social  activities  for  the  workshop  throughout  the 
four-wedi  period 

c.  Planning  Committee. — Responsibility:  Workshop  organixatimi  in  terms  od  interests  of  partici¬ 
pants. 

d.  Evaluation  Committee. — Responsibility:  Evduating  the  workshop  and  suggesting  improvement. 

WORKSHOP  REPORTS 

Participants  in  the  workshop  were  not  required  to  make  written  reports.  They 
were  informed  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  that  written  materials  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  published  workshop  report  could  be  made  by  individuals,  study 
groups,  or  sub-committees  of  study  groups.  Each  individual  or  group  determined 
for  itself  whether  or  not  to  prepare  a  final  written  repiort. 

It  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  workshop  staff  and  the  piarticipants  that  re¬ 
ports,  if  any,  should  grow  naturally  out  of  the  workshop  experience,  and  that 
the  activity  of  the  workshop  should  not  be  directed  specifically  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  reports. 

In  general  the  reports  were  written  for  use  by  faculty  members  in  the  par- 
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ticipating  colleges.  They  are  not  final  answers,  or  necessarily  best  answers  to  the 
problems  studied.  Collectively  the  reports,  however,  reflect  a  rather  remarkable 
professional  interest  in  the  study  of  significant  institutional  problems  by  college 
faculty  members. 

No  standards  were  set  for  form  and  style  of  these  reports.  Each  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  developed  the  material  as  desired. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  publish  bound  copies  of  the  complete  workshop  re¬ 
ports  at  the  close  of  each  workshop.  These  bound  volumes  are  distributed  without 
cost  to  colleges  participating  in  the  project.  A  charge  of  two  dollars — the  cost  of 
publication — is  made  to  others  who  may  want  a  complete  set  of  the  reports. 
(They  may  be  procured  from  John  E.  Jacobs,  Editor,  Teacher  Education  Bulletin, 
91 6§  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas.) 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  either  by  individual  participants  or  by 
study  groups  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Workshop:  (i)  Materials  Center,  (2)  A  Program 
for  the  Preparation  of  Core  Teachers  with  Emphasis  upon  Implementation  at 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  (3)  Faculty  Personnel,  (4)  Fifth  Year  Graduate 
Programs,  (5)  General  Education,  (6)  Student  Personnel,  (7)  Teacher  Education 
Programs,  and  (8)  Promoting  Effective  College  Teaching. 

Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  all  of  these  reports  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly.  It  was  believed  that  those  dealing  with  pro¬ 
fessional  aspects  of  teacher  education  programs,  fifth-year  graduate  work  in 
teachers  colleges,  and  general  education  should  be  selected  for  publication  since 
they  deal  with  broad  issues  and  problems  confronting  most  teachers  colleges  in 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  members  of  the 
workshop  were  concerned. 

Even  these  three  reports  could  not  be  printed  in  full.  Each  of  the  three  had  to 
be  condensed  for  publication.  Complete  reports  are  available  only  in  the  bound 
volume. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 
(The  study  group  on  teacher  education  professional  programs  consisted  of:  Kenneth  E.Howe, 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Dlinois,  Chairman;  Victor  Lawhead,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Munde,  Indiana;  James  Blanford,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  James  Butler, 
Florida  A.  and  M.  College,  Tallahassee;  Amy  Jean  Greene,  Henderson  State  Teachers  College, 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas;  Irene  Hair,  Black  Hills  State  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota; 
Louis  Morris,  Southwestern  State  College,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma;  Victor  Pagenkopf,  Wisconsin 
State  College,  Plattsville;  May  C.  Hogan,  General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College,  Madison,  South 
Dakota;  Myron  Russell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Guy  Salyer,  The  Stout  Institute, 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin;  Wray  Strowig,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg;  Elise  Reid,  Hen¬ 
derson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkaddphia,  Arkansas;  and  Don  E.  Davis,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia.) 

A  problem  census  made  in  this  group  revealed  three  major  areas  of  interest. 

I.  Pr {Sessional  Courses. — The  study  group  weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  traditional 
and  experimental  programs  in  the  professional  sequence.  Thinking  of  the  group  was  structured 
by  a  consideration  of  three  patterns  of  professional  courses  characterized  by  their  degree  of  de¬ 
parture  from  existing  practice: 

I.  Separate  Course  Approach 

3.  At^-Problems  Approach 

3.  Professional  Seminar  and  Practicum  Approach 
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Descriptions  of  the  programs  at  the  University  oi  Minnesota,  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  Cdlege, 
and  Black  Hills  State  Teachers  College  were  studied  as  rq>resentative  oi  the  second  and  third 
types. 

3,  Intensive  and  Extensive  Programs  (^Student  Teaching. — ^The  group  defined  an  “Intensive  Program" 
as  one  in  which  student  teaching  experiences  involve  a  block  of  time  of  a  half  day  or  more  per 
quarter  or  semester.  “Extensive  Programs”  are  those  in  which  this  period  is  reduced  to  two  periods 
or  less  each  day.  A  review  of  the  research  and  literature  on  the  topic  revealed  a  trend  toward 
“Intensive  Programs”  and  provided  the  committee  a  point  of  departure  for  formulating  five  basic 
principles  for  setting  up  intensive  programs  of  student  teaching. 

Two  programs  of  the  intensive  type  came  under  discussion:  National  College  of  Education, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  and  Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas. 

3.  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching. — After  recognizing  a  trend  toward  expanding  off-campus  programs 
for  student  teaching,  the  group  sought  clarification  of  thinking  by  defining  the  terms  “Supervising 
Teacher”  and  “Cooperating  Teacher.” 

Major  effort  of  the  group  centered  upon  a  consideration  (d  the  most  important  factors  found  in 
a  successful  off-campus  student  teaching  program.  These  factors  were  formulated  under  three  ma¬ 
jor  headings: 

1.  The  Selection  of  the  Participating  School 

2.  The  Responsibilities  of  the  Supervising  Teacher 

3.  The  Factors  in  the  Selection  of  a  Cooperating  Teacher 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Patterns  of  Sequence 

I.  Introduction 

The  type  and  number  of  professional  courses  and  their  sequential  placement 
are  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  program  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences  offered  by  the  individual  institution.  Programs  as  they  apply  to 
supervised  teaching  seem  to  be  included  in  one  of  three  general  but  not  dis¬ 
crete  categories  of  organization  or  pattern.  These  categories  represent  both 
intensive  and  extensive  programs  as  well  as  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on 
supervised  teaching  experiences. 

II.  Traditional  Patterns 

The  most  common,  at  least  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  pattern 
in  which  the  student  enrolls  in  a  series  of  courses  which  culminate  in  a  course 
in  student  teaching.  The  professional  courses  are  usually  discrete  offerings 
which  tend  to  follow  a  prescribed  pattern:  such  as,  introduction  to  educa¬ 
tion,  general  psychology,  educational  psychology,  child  and/or  adolescent 
psychology,  guidance,  measurement,  methods,  materials  and  techniques, 
and  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  The  student  teaching  course 
typically  consists  of  a  student  working  one  hour  per  day  under  supervision 
for  a  stated  period  of  time,  usually  one  semester  in  duration.  Commonly 
mentioned  virtues  of  such  a  pattern  are  listed  under  the  following  advantages. 

A.  Advantages: 

1.  There  is  no  break  in  continuity  of  subject  matter  preparation. 

2.  The  student  is  more  mature,  as  a  rule,  when  he  enters  student  teach¬ 
ing. 

3.  Because  the  pattern  is  well-established,  the  program  is  easily  inter¬ 
preted  to  state  departments. 
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4.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  organize  the  content  into  specific  courses, 
again  largely  because  of  its  history. 

5.  It  may  be  a  good  way  to  secure  some  kinds  of  learning,  in  that  it  goes 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  ver¬ 
bal  to  the  behavioral. 

6.  Teaching  aids,  such  as  textbooks,  follow  this  plan  of  organization  as 
does  the  preparation  of  instructors  and  supervisors. 

7.  It  tends  to  add  to  student  feelings  of  security  because  it  is  clear  as  to 
what  is  expected  of  them  as  a  curriculum. 

B.  Disadvaniages: 

1.  It  divorces  first-hand  experiences  from  courses  of  study  learning;  it 
tends  to  create  an  artificial  dichotomy  between  theory  and  practice. 

2.  It  offers  no  planned  opportunity  to  evaluate  professional  experiences 
either  during  or  following  student  teaching. 

3.  It  may  be  a  fragmental,  atomistic,  approach  to  teacher  education,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  development  of  inaccurate  concepts  and  principles. 

4.  It  tends  to  encourage  independent,  non-cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  faculty  members. 

5.  It  often  leads  to  unnecessary  overlapping  of  professional  areas  and 
courses. 

6.  Since  the  program  tends  to  become  rigid  and  static,  it  is  not  geared 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  student  and  of  society. 

III.  Professional  Semester 

Another  type  of  program,  more  intensive  in  nature,  is  one  in  which  the 
student  is  offered  full-time  or  half-time  laboratory  experiences  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  such  as  a  semester  or  year.  This  program  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  professional  semester  and  requires  some  type  of  block  schedul¬ 
ing  of  both  student  teaching  and  professional  subject  matter. 

A.  Advantages: 

1.  It  tends  to  minimize  the  divorcement  of  theory  and  practice.  In¬ 
structors  and  sup>crvisors  are  able  to  keep  the  two  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  closely  integrated. 

2.  It  makes  possible  the  use  of  off-campus  student  teaching  situations, 
thereby  expanding  the  scope  of  laboratory  experiences. 

3.  It  allows  for  more  complete  student  participation  and  concentration. 

4.  Since  the  professional  semester  occurs  late  in  the  sequence,  usually 
students  are  more  mature  and  are  better  prepared  in  subject  matter 
areas. 

5.  It  is  easily  scheduled  for  the  student  who  takes  his  entire  sequence  of 
general,  subject  matter,  and  professional  preparation  at  that  institu¬ 
tion.  This,  in  turn,  makes  easier  institutional  responsibilities  for 
student  advisement  and  guidance. 

B.  Disadvantages: 

I.  During  the  period  of  transition  to  this  pattern  many  scheduling  prob¬ 
lems  occur.  Likewise,  scheduling  problems  are  encountered  among 
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transfer  students  and  those  who  make  late  curricular  changes  under 
this  plan. 

2.  With  the  same  number  of  supervisors,  fewer  students  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  this  program. 

3.  It  tends  to  divorce  general  education  from  professional  education. 

4.  The  time  is  too  short  for  many  students  to  assimilate  adequately 
their  professional  training. 

5.  While  there  may  be  excellent  opportunity  for  the  staff  to  know  a 
student  well  as  a  person  and  as  a  prospective  there  is  no  provision  for 
guiding  the  student  in  any  way  l^yond  this  program.  This  militates 
against  a  program  of  gradual  selective  retention. 

IV.  Comprehensive-Developmental  Program 

A  third  professional  program  attempts  to  recognize  the  need  for  professional 
courses  following  student  teaching  as  well  as  prior  to  it.  This  calls  for  an 
integrated  program  consisting  of  three  major  phases  which  receive  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  according  to  the  student’s  needs  in  his  professional 
training.  The  first  phase  includes  introductory  and  background  learning 
ezp>eriences  which  are  considered  to  be  essential  to  the  optimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student  as  a  professional  person.  This  phase  includes  a  variety 
of  direct  experiences  of  an  observational  and  participatory  nature  in  both 
school  and  non-school  situations. 

The  second  phase,  that  of  student  teaching,  grows  out  of  the  introductory 
and  background  experiences  of  a  direct  nature  as  they  increase  in  scope  and 
intensity.  This  should  serve  a  dual  function:  to  afford  experiences  in  working 
with  children  and  youth  in  actual  school  situations,  including  classroom  and 
extra-classroom  activities;  to  highlight  areas  of  strength  as  well  as  weakness 
to  the  student  and  the  staff. 

The  third  phase  of  this  pattern  is  integrative  and  evaluative  in  nature, 
and  is  tailored  to  the  student’s  individual  needs,  as  defined  by  the  student, 
his  advisor,  and  supervisors.  These  needs  may  exist  in  one  or  more  of 
several  areas.  Therefore,  they  may  be  met  best  by  a  seminar  type  offering. 
Such  a  course,  student-teacher  planned,  might  give  consideration  to  the 
following:  Problems  and  projects  designed  to  meet  a  deficiency  or  special 
interest  in  cultural  background  areas,  subject  matter  prep>aration,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  in  professional  training. 

These  problems  and  projects  might  take  the  form  of  field  trips,  library 
and  interview  research,  discussion  based  upon  past  professional  experiences, 
or  further  student  teaching  experiences.  In  addition  the  seminar  group  may 
wish  to  partici{>ate  in  additional  community  experiences,  to  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  more  extensively  with  professional  groups,  and  to  re-evaluate 
their  personal  philosophies  of  education  in  light  of  their  total  educational 
experiences.  Such  a  seminar,  obviously,  must  be  flexible  in  nature,  as  must 
the  entire  program  of  professional  education. 

Patterns  of  Organization 

I.  Introduction 

After  assessing  the  more  obvious  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  three 
patterns  of  sequence  described  above,  the  committee  agreed  that  the  third 
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pattern,  one  in  which  professional  laboratory  experiences  are  distributed 
throughout  the  period  of  professional  preparation  and  in  which  evaluative 
and  integrative  experiences  are  stressed,  offered  the  greatest  professional 
promise. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  felt  that  within  this  general  sequence  pattern 
the  possibilities  offered  for  variation  and  the  peculiar  demands  of  different 
teacher-education  institutions  suggested  the  desirability  of  prop>osing  at 
least  three  alternative  ways  of  implementing  this  pattern.  These  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  order  of  increasing  departure  from  the  so-called  traditional 
practice  in  teacher  training  curricula. 

II.  Separate  Course  Approach 

The  pattern  of  professional  education  in  many  teacher  training  institutions 
consists  of  a  variety  of  specific  courses.  These  courses,  “Introduction  to 
Education,”  “Educational  Psychology,”  “The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,” 
“Methods  in  Arithmetic,”  etc.,  may  be  arranged  in  various  sequences. 
Typically,  however,  introductory  and  background  content  courses  appear 
early  in  the  sequence  and  are  followed  by  more  technical  courses  and  by 
student  teaching.  At  the  secondary  level,  from  1 8  to  24  semester  hours  of 
professional  courses  in  addition  to  the  student’s  major  and  minor(s)  are  in¬ 
volved.  Teachers  of  these  courses  are  assigned  loads  according  to  their 
special  abilities,  training,  and  interests,  insofar  as  possible.  This  curriculum 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  an  example.  The  question 
may  arise,  however,  as  to  how,  if  at  all,  such  courses  may  be  adapted  to  the 
pattern  which  the  committee  has  chosen. 

A.  Determining  Factors 

1.  The  specific  courses  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit  this  pattern. 
That  is,  there  should  be  introductory  or  orientation  courses,  back¬ 
ground  or  overview  courses,  courses  which  deal  with  the  various 
aspects  of  teaching — curriculum  development,  methods,  measure¬ 
ment  and  evaluation,  psychology  of  learning,  etc. — courses  in  student 
teaching,  and  capstone  courses  which  aim  at  evaluation  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  student’s  training. 

2.  The  content  of  these  courses  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  appear 
must  be  fitted  to  the  phases  of  emphasis  in  the  pattern.  In  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  committee,  laboratory  experiences  of  an  observational 
nature  and  a  participatory  nature  should  occur  in  each  course.  Early 
laboratory  experiences  should  help  the  student  to  establish  a  personal 
frame  of  reference  to  the  work  of  teaching  as  well  as  to  begin  his 
development  of  teaching  attitudes,  understanding,  and  skills.  Later 

,  courses  would  probably  include  laboratory  ‘experiences  concerning 
teaching  and  learning  problems  which  are  pertinent  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  specific  course.  The  student  teaching  course  should 
offer  a  variety  of  direct  experiences  that  include  the  typical  tasks 
confronting  the  teacher  on  the  job.  Post-student  teaching  courses 
should  include  experiences  designed  for  the  individual  student — to 
correct  weaknesses,  to  build  on  special  interests  and  abilities,  and  to 
help  the  student  bring  together  the  many  threads  of  learning  from 
experiences  in  previous  courses. 
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3.  Each  course  listed  in  the  catalog  should  be  identified  as  to  the  areas 
in  teacher  education  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Presumably  each 
student  would  take  some  courses  in  each  area.  Likewise,  one  or  more 
courses  in  each  area  might  be  required  of  all  students. 

4.  In  order  to  avoid  both  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  gaps  in 
the  program,  it  is  essential  that  instructors  of  specific  courses  plan 
cooperatively  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences,  laboratory  and  other, 
that  will  be  offered  in  each  course. 

III.  Area-Problems  Approach 

The  second  plan  of  implementation  represents  a  departure  from  a  pattern 
of  discrete  courses  and  seeks  to  further  integrate  the  professional  sequence 
by  utilizing  an  area-problems  approach.  Within  the  framework  of  such  a 
plan,  units  of  work  are  presented  which  include  educational  psychology, 
principles  of  education,  methods  and  techniques,  professional  problems^  and 
professional  laboratory  experiences. 

A.  Illustrative  Program 

The  University  of  Minnesota  offers  an  integrated  course  entitled,  “In¬ 
troduction  to  Secondary  School  Teaching."  The  course  involves -a  two- 
quarter  sequence  and  carries  five  hours  of  credit  per  quarter.  The  course 
contains  work  in  professional  education,  educational  psychology,  and  the 
background  of  method.  The  content  includes  six  major  units  dealing  with 
the  pupil,  the  public  high  school,  the  profession  of  teaching,  ifieasure- 
ment,  psychology  of  learning,  and  the  curriculum.  A  more  specific  and 
detailed  description  of  the  content  of  the  six  units  follows: 

1.  The  high  school  pupil;  growth  and  development;  behavior;  needs  and 
problems;  adjustment;  teacher-pupil  relationships;  guidance. 

2.  Secondary  education;  purposes;  public  education  in  a  democracy; 
high  schools  in  the  United  States;  in  Minnesota;  development,  char¬ 
acteristics,  organization. 

3.  The  teaching  profession:  organization,  responsibilities,  problems. 

4.  Measurement,  evaluation,  and  research;  tests  and  testing;  basic 
statistical  concepts;  test  validity  and  reliability;  teacher-made  tests; 
intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality  tests;  test  interpreta¬ 
tion;  other  evaluative  devices;  scientific  method;  research  and  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 

5.  The  psychology  of  learning  and  teaching;  what  learning;  is;  motiva¬ 
tion;  guidance  of  learning;  meaning;  problem  solving  transfer. 

6.  The  curriculum  of  the  high  school;  present  practices;  problems,  de¬ 
velopments,  and  trends;  general  education;  “extracurricular"  activi¬ 
ties;  classroom  methods  and  applications. 

Weekly,  the  student  spends  three  hours  in  lecture,  two  double  periods  in 
laboratory,  and  at  least  two  hours  in  community  youth  leadership  ac¬ 
tivities.  Each  of  these  phases  of  the  course  gives  strong  consideration  to 
trends  and  changes  in  secondary  education.^ 

>  For  a  more  detailed  deacription  of  the  sequence,  consult  the  thirty-second  yearbook.  Curriculum 
Trends  and  Teacher  Education,  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  1953,  pp.  140^141. 
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B.  Advantages: 

1.  It  op>erates  as  a  safeguard  against  unnecessary  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  professional  courses. 

2.  It  presents  the  professional  sequence  as  a  unified  whole  and  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  view  the  entire  field  in  proper 
perspective. 

3.  It  closely  integrates  instruction  of  a  formal  nature  and  laboratory 
ezp>eriences  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  other. 

4.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  work  together  as 
groups  upon  problems  of  special  interest. 

IV.  Professional  Seminar  and  Practicum  Approach 

The  third  proposal  is  made  on  the  premise  that  existing  programs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  fail  to  reflect  to  any  marked  degree  some  of  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  principles  of  growth  and  learning.  Among  these  are  such 
aspects  as  continuity,  readiness,  integration,  purposing,  and  the  like.  In 
order  to  incorporate  all  of  these  characteristics  of  a  desirable  learning  situa¬ 
tion  into  the  sequence  of  a  program  of  professional  courses,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  experiences  ordinarily  provided  by  such  courses  be  organized 
around  the  processes  involved  in  the  complete  act  of  thought.  That  is,  in 
place  of  the  logically  organized  courses  in  human  growth  and  development, 
educational  psychology,  philosophy  of  education,  teaching  methods,  and 
the  like,  the  programs  envisaged  here  would  consist  of  a  continuous  experi¬ 
ence  with  problems  and  issues  of  education  as  the  prospective  teacher  en¬ 
counters  them  in  carefully  planned  laboratory  experiences. 

A.  Major  Emphases 

While  there  would  be  no  distinctive  lines  drawn  between  the  various 
areas  included  in  the  scope  of  the  program,  the  following  broad  cate¬ 
gories  suggest  the  points  of  emphasis  common  with  more  traditional  pat¬ 
terns  of  teacher  education: 

1.  The  Social  Foundations 

2.  The  Psychological  Foundations 

3.  Curriculum-Methods  and  Materials 

4.  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences. 

B.  Scope 

The  scope  of  the  program  may  be  defined  more  adequately  in  terms  of  a 
series  of  problem  areas  of  professional  education  such  as:  evaluation, 
group  planning,  role  of  controversial  issues,  and  guidance.  Such  problems 
suggest  the  nature  of  these  proposed  problem  areas. 

C.  Structure 

The  essential  structure  of  the  integrated  courses  in  education  evolves 
from  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem  areas  developed  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  staff.  These  problem  areas  should  reflect  a  careful  study  of  the  inter¬ 
ests,  problems,  and  needs  of  a  professional  nature  faced  by  the  teacher 
at  various  stages  of  professional  growth.  Some  pegging  of  problem  areas 
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in  certain  quarters  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  pre-professional 
experiences  may  be  integrated  with  those  encountered  in  other  aspects 
of  the  total  program.  A  suggested  list  of  these  problem  areas  might 
include: 

1.  Problems  of  evaluating  educational  outcomes 

2.  Problems  of  developing  effective  group  procedures 

3.  Problems  of  sponsorships 

4.  Problems  of  conducting  remedial  programs 

5.  Problems  of  professional  relationshi[>s  among  teachers 

6.  Problems  of  community  articulation 

7.  Problems  of  pupil  guidance 

8.  Problems  of  dealing  with  controversial  issues 

9.  Problems  related  to  membership  and  participation  in  professional 
organizations 

10.  Problems  dealing  with  the  learning  process 

11.  Problems  related  to  meeting  individual  differences  in  respect  to 
social  backgrounds,  innate  capacities,  attitudes,  and  physical 
development. 

12.  Problems  related  to  the  area  of  mental  hygiene  of  pupils,  teachers, 
parents. 

D.  Classroom  Procedures 

In  developing  learning  units  in  the  integrated  courses,  college  instructors 
would  utilize  current  practices  in  workshop  techniques  in  attacking 
problems  of  common  and  individual  concern.  Careful  attention  would  be 
given  to  the  possibility  for  professional  laboratory  experiences  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Student  responsibility  in  school  and  non* 
school  situations  involving  learners  should  increase  as  the  student 
matures  and  achieves  increased  pre-professional  skill. 

E.  Siting 

At  a  given  time  in  the  sequence  a  single  staff  member  would  have  major 
responsibility  for  the  class.  However,  insofar  as  possible,  the  course 
would  involve  a  wide  segment  of  the  staff  in  cooperative  pre-planning. 
Regular  staff  and  other  qualified  persons  would  serve  as  resource  persons 
whenever  class  activities  call  for  their  use. 

F.  Typical  Schedule  for  the  Professional  Sequence 

ist  year.  Integrated  Course  in  Education  I.  4  quarter  hours, 
znd  year.  Integrated  Course  in  Education  II.  8  quarter  hours  (two 
consecutive  quarters). 

3rd  year.  Integrated  Course  in  Education  III.  8  quarter  hours  (two  con¬ 
secutive  quarters). 

4th  year.  Integrated  Course  in  Education  IV.  12  quarter  hours  (two 
consecutive  quarters). 

(Note:  The  integrated  course  in  education  would  meet  normally  twice 
weekly  for  a  period  of  two  hours.) 
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G.  Illustrative  Programs 

In  the  course  of  the  committee’s  investigation  of  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sequence  programs,  several  situations  were  cited  where  the  cur¬ 
rent  program  reflects  a  strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  greater  inte¬ 
gration  of  professional  preparation.  Two  such  programs  are  included  in 
this  report  as  examples. 

1.  Wisconsin  State  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

“One  year,  beginning  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  or  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  is  devoted  to  Elementary  Education 
in  the  Integrated  Course.  This  course  offers  simultaneously  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  usual  courses  in  education  and  educational  psychology 
and  actual  classroom  experience.  Students  are  divided  into  small 
groups  (twelve  to  fifteen)  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  leader  and 
are  assigned  for  nine-week  periods  to  four  different  elementary  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  and  cooperating  schools 
where  they  work  with  children  of  different  age  levels.  Specific  assign¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  the 
students.  In  regular  conferences  with  the  group  leader  the  many 
educational  problems  that  arise  are  discussed.  Several  times  each 
semester  the  Student  Teachers  Forum  conducts  a  program  on  some 
educational  problem  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  groups.’’ 

2.  Black  Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota 
a.  Secondary  Program 

A  coordinated  course  is  offered  which  combines  the  study  of  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  method  with  special  applications  in  the  student’s 
major  and  minor  fields  for  secondary  education.  The  course  is 
cooperatively  developed  and  taught  by  representatives  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Business,  Music,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Mathematics,  Physical  Education,  Science,  Social 
Science,  and  Education.  The  class  meets  five  hours  per  week  for 
twelve  weeks.  All  teachers  and  students  take  part  in  general 
planning  sessions.  Following  is  a  tentative  time  schedule  for  the 
course: 


Two  Weeks: 

Six  Weeks: 
One  Week: 

Two  Weeks: 

One  Week: 


General  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  method  and  setting  up  problems. 
Each  instructor  works  with  major  students. 

All  groups  meet  together  in  order  to  report  progress 
and  share  materials. 

Each  instructor  works  with  students  who  have 
minors  in  his  field. 

General  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  evaluation. 


The  teacher  of  secondary  education  serves  as  chairman  for  the 
entire  group  and  as  consultant  for  the  subdivisions.  Prerequisites 
to  the  integrated  methods  course  are  Educational  Psychology  and 
Psychology  of  the  Adolescent. 
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b.  Elementary  Program 

At  the  elementary  level  the  course  is  called  Elementary  Techniques 
of  Teaching.  This  is  a  professional  course  for  elementary  teachers 
which  integrates  theory  and  practice  by  the  solutions  of  problems 
which  arise  from  actual  teaching  situations.  The  students  are 
assigned  to  a  group  director  who  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
their  professional  education  with  the  exception  of  music  and  art 
techniques.  The  course  runs  throughout  the  entire  year  and  in¬ 
cludes  principles  of  teaching,  child  development  and  personality 
development,  classroom  teaching  methods,  testing,  language  arts, 
arithmetic,  social  studies,  science,  and  student  teaching.  There  is 
much  observation  in  the  Laboratory  School,  participation,  and 
student  teaching.  During  student  teaching  each  student  is  assigned 
to  a  training  teacher,  with  the  group  director  to  bring  all  student 
teachers  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  common  problems. 

INTENSIVE  AND  EXTENSIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Scope 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  group  defined  extensive  training  for  student 
teachers  as  a  short  daily  assignment,  usually  one  or  two  hours  in  length  per 
quarter  or  per  semester.  Intensive  training  involves  a  block  of  time  requiring 
a  half-day  or  a  full  day  per  quarter  or  per  semester.  Programs  for  student 
teaching  will  vary  within  the  different  institutions  of  teacher  education,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  administration  and  faculty  personnel. 

From  studies  made  the  trend  appears  to  be  toward  intensive  training  of 
teachers  rather  than  the  extensive  training  pattern  followed  for  so  many 
years.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  decisive  or  scientific  evidence 
proving  that  any  one  pattern  of  training  is  superior  to  another. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  further  study  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
cooperating  teacher,  the  key  p>erson  upon  whom  the  major  load  of  teacher 
preparation  depends.  The  experiences  needed  for  good  teaching  depend  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  abilities,  capacities,  experiences,  and  qualifications 
of  the  particular  cooperating  teacher,  if  the  student  is  to  utilize  effectively 
the  time  devoted  to  student  teaching.  The  kind  of  counseling  and  guidance 
given  the  student  teacher  while  in  training  will  to  a  great  degree  help  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  qualities  needed  for  successful  teaching. 

Practices  vary  in  regard  to  the  load  of  the  cooperating  teacher.  The 
majority  of  the  programs  recommend  one  student  teacher  per  cooperating 
teacher  at  a  given  time,  but  research  is  inadequate.  No  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  accrediting  agencies  in  regard  to  the  load  of  college 
supervisors.  This  is  fertile  ground  for  research  and  this  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

II.  Guiding  Principles 

In  setting  up  an  intensive  program  the  committee  thinks  it  wise  to  orient 
the  faculty  gradually  to  the  thinking  and  processing  of  the  intended  change. 
They  must: 

A.  Recognize  through  self-appraisal  that  a  problem  of  real  significance  exists 
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if  we  are  to  improve  our  methods  of  developing  good  teachers  to  better  I 
meet  situations  in  the  field.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  of  genuine  interest  ■ 
to  all  staff  members.  I 

B.  Realize  that  research  and  action  by  the  faculty  is  necessary  to  implement  | 

recommendations.  [ 

C.  Analyze  and  evaluate  their  present  program  and  solicit  the  cooperation  I 

of  their  graduates  in  the  field  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  or  more  ■ 
of  experience.  I 

D.  Find  a  possible  solution  or  solutions,  set  up  hypotheses,  and  proceed  I 
with  the  solution  or  solutions  of  their  discovery  using  all  necessary  re-  I 
sources  available,  remembering  thoroughness  is  a  necessity. 

E.  Recognize  the  fact  that  not  everyone  will  fit  into  such  a  program  because 
there  is  no  one  best  college  program.  Each  institution  must  tailor  its 
own  program  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

III.  Illustrative  Programs 

Explanations  of  intensive  programs  in  action  in  various  institutions  are 
described  in  the  Thirty-Second  Yearbook,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  “ 
Education,  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  1953,  pp.  72-253.  The  follow¬ 
ing  two  programs  are  not  included  in  the  A.S.T.  yearbook;  therefore,  brief 
descriptions  are  included  as  part  of  this  report.  I 

A.  National  College  of  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois  | 

In  the  regular  four-year  teacher  education  program  the  professional  work 
is  carried  along  with  the  general  education  throughout  the  four  years. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  additional  experiences  during  the  student  ^ 
teaching  period,  there  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  September,  1953,  a  program  * 
of  full-time  student  teaching.  During  the  same  semester  in  which  this  _ 
full-time  student  teaching  is  done,  the  student  carries  three  college  I 
courses  which  extend  over  a  nine-week  period.  The  total  semester  would  I 
look  as  follows:  I 


weeks:  Student  teaching .  7  hours 

Nine  wedrs:  Ed.  304:  Teaching  of  Arithmetic .  3  hours 

Ed.  414:  School  and  Community .  3  hours 

Ed.  398:  Senior  Seminar .  3  hours 


Total .  16  hours 


In  addition  to  the  sixteen  hours  included  in  this  semester  of  professional 
concentration,  thirty-three  hours  of  other  professional  courses  are  also  ^ 
required  during  the  total  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  nine  weeks  of  full-time  teaching  will  make  possible  P 
many  extra-room  contacts  with  the  school  and  community  that  other-  I 
^  wise  would  not  be  p>ossible;  such  as  {participation  in  teachers’  meetings  | 
and  study  groups,  observe  parent  conferences,  and  have  contacts  with  ■ 
various  other  organized  community  groups.  Also,  during  the  student 
teaching  term,  the  student  will  set  up  problems  which  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  courses  during  the  following  nine  weeks. 

This  is  an  ex{)erimental  program,  and  it  is  being  carried  along  with  the 
regular  student  teaching  which  consists  of  half-day  assignments  in  both 
the  campus  and  off-campus  school. 
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B.  Henderson  State  Teachers  CoUege,  Arkaddpkia,  Arkansas 

The  teacher  training  program  at  Henderson  State  Teachers  College  is  of 

the  intensive  type,  and  is  based  upK>n  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Every  prospective  teacher  needs  a  general  education  before  beginning 
his  professional  work. 

2.  An  intensive  program  of  professional  education  is  necessary.  No  pro¬ 
fessional  work  is  given  until  the  junior  year.  All  students  must 
have  broad  field  majors  and  students  in  secondary  education  must 
qualify  to  teach  in  two  fields  in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  junior  sequence  in  education  consists  of  a  three-semester  hour  course  in 
Introduction  to  Education,  and  a  two-hour  laboratory  course  in  pre-teaching 
activities.  The  last  course  is  taught  on  a  contract  basis,  with  each  program 
tailored  to  fit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student,  and  with  a  full-time 
coordinator  in  charge.  Weekly  seminars  of  interest  groups  are  held  and  de¬ 
tailed  records  are  kept  on  each  student’s  program.  A  varied  program  of 
public  school  and  community  activities  uses  the  Arkadelphia  Public  School 
system  and  the  town  of  Arkadelphia  as  a  laboratory.  A  proposed  program 
which  is  now  being  studied  will  merge  the  junior  sequence  courses  into  one 
five-hour  course  with  weekly  lectures,  group  discussion,  and  laboratory 
exi>eriences. 

The  senior  sequence  in  education  is  limited  to  one  semester  and  carries 
fifteen  hours  for  the  elementary  group.  A  student  may  elect  it  in  either 
semester  of  the  senior  year,  but  he  must  petition  for  it  early  in  his  junior 
year  and  receive  approval  of  the  screening  committee.  The  sequence  is 
taught  by  five  members  of  the  education  staff.  Six  weeks  are  spent  in 
seminar-type  work,  nine  weeks  are  sp>ent  in  student  teaching  in  one  of  the 
eight  public  schools  used  in  the  program,  and  the  final  three  weeks  are  spent 
in  an  evaluation  seminar. 

The  six-week  period  and  the  final  three  weeks  are  devoted  to  a  daily  pro¬ 
gram  of  three  hours  in  general  session,  in  which  all  student  teachers  meet 
together  for  lectures,  panels,  committee  work,  field  trips,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties;  and  a  one-hour  daily  session  with  their  methods  instructor  who  will 
also  be  their  supervisor  in  the  field.  Elementary  people  have  a  daily  two- 
hour  session  with  their  sup>ervisor.  During  seven  days  of  this  p>eriod  a 
student  teacher  attends  daily  lectures  and  does  laboratory  work  in  visual 
and  auditory  aids. 

The  campus  work  during  the  professional  semester  follows  the  pattern  set 
by  a  staff-prepared  syllabus  and  it  is  in  a  constant  state  of  revision.  The 
syllabus  is  outlined  under  six  major  headings: 

1.  Who  is  to  teach? 

2.  Whom  are  we  to  teach? 

3.  What  are  we  to  teach? 

4.  How  are  we  to  teach? 

5.  How  are  we  to  evaluate  our  teaching? 

6.  How  is  the  modem  school  administered? 

A  part  of  this  material  was  once  contained  in  former  segmented  courses 
known  as  general  methods  of  teaching,  educational  psychology,  tests  and 
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measurements,  visual  and  auditory  aids,  special  methods,  etc.  All  staff 
members  attend  each  session  and  assume  responsibility  for  certain  parts  of 
the  work. 

During  the  nine  weeks  in  which  the  student  teacher  lives  in  the  field,  the 
student  teacher  on  the  secondary  level  has  two  classes  assigned  to  him  with 
a  cooperating  teacher  in  charge.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  is  planned 
for  each  student  and  is  based  upon  his  needs  and  interests.  All  must  receive 
specific  guidance  in  such  work  as  office  records,  library  work,  guidance 
program,  co-curricular  activities,  work  of  the  principal,  lunch  room  duties, 
hall  duty  assignments,  etc.  The  student  is  accepted  as  a  regular  faculty 
member  and  he  rotates  in  various  positions  in  order  to  gain  a  persp>ective  of 
the  total  school  prograni.  He  also  observes  teaching  in  his  own  field  and 
others. 

Students  on  the  elementary  level  are  assigned  to  a  coo|>erating  teacher 
and  S|>end  the  full  day  in  work  in  one  or  more  rooms.  They  are  also  given 
an  opportunity  to  observe  other  teachers,  and  to  participate  in  the  total 
school  program. 

Student  teachers  in  the  field  become  affiliated  with  professional  groups, 
serve  on  committees,  and  a  program  of  community  activity  is  planned. 
They  have  a  daily  scheduled  conference  with  their  cooperating  teachers 
and  are  visited  by  the  director  of  student  teaching,  and  college  academic 
p>ersonnel  are  encouraged  to  visit.  During  this  period  they  also  do  a  limited 
amount  of  assigned  research  which  is  presented  in  panels  to  the  entire  group 
during  the  final  evaluative  seminar. 

The  Henderson  program  is  three  years  old  and  experimental  in  nature. 
It  is  subject  to  constant  change.  A  limited  evaluation  has  been  attempted, 
but  is  inconclusive.  Staff  members  feel  that  the  program  requires  much  addi¬ 
tional  work  but  on  the  whole  they  are  extremely  happy  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  program. 

OEF-CAMPUS  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Introduction 

Recent  trends  show  an  expansion  of  off-campus  student  teaching  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  in  some  instances  to  replace  laboratory  school  facilities.  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  trend  has  been  listed  under  such  points  as  increased  enroll¬ 
ments,  decreased  cost  per  student,  and  flexibility  in  practice. 

The  most  important  factors  in  a  successful  off-campus  student  teaching 
program  were  considered  by  the  committee  to  be: 

A.  The  selection  of  the  participating  school. 

B.  The  responsibilities  of  the  supervising  teacher. 

C.  The  factors  in  the  selection  of  a  cooperating  teacher. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  it  be  interpreted  that  these  factors  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  considered  before  a  teacher  training  institution  embarks 
upon  an  off-campus  program.  However,  the  major  items  treated  are  con¬ 
sidered  basic  and  of  major  significance. 

II.  Definition  of  Terms 

Due  to  the  widespread  use  of  many  different  terms  which  have  been  used  to 
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describe  those  individuals  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  off-campus 
teaching  experience  of  the  student  teacher  the  committee  considered  it 
necessary  to  provide  the  following  definitions: 

A.  Supervising  teacher 

A  member  of  the  college  staff  who  acts  as  liaison  between  the  college 
student,  and  personnel  of  the  local  school  system. 

B.  Cooperating  teacher 

A  selected  teacher  in  the  local  school  system,  who  under  the  direction 
of  the  college  guides  the  practicum  of  a  student  teacher  while  doing  off- 
campus  student  teaching. 

III.  Factors  in  the  Selection  of  the  Participating  School 

A.  Geographical  location 

The  geographical  location  of  the  participating  school  should  be  such 
that  distance  and  accessibility  are  not  deterrents  to  either  placement  of 
the  student  teacher  or  regular  visitations  by  the  supervising  teacher. 

B.  Financial  agreement 

There  should  be  a  written  financial  agreement  between  the  college  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  administration  of  the  participating  school  which  should  set 
forth  the  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  party. 

C.  Types  of  schools 

The  types  of  schools  which  are  selected  should  be  such  as  to  provide  a 
variety  of  experiences  for  student  teachers.  Rural  schools  of  the  country, 
consolidated  and  small  community  types  as  well  as  urban  and  metro¬ 
politan  schools  should  be  selected. 

D.  Accreditation 

The  participating  school  should  be  accredited  by  the  regional  or  state 
accrediting  organization. 

E.  Philosophy  of  participating  school  administrators 

Philosophy  of  participating  school  administrative  officers  and  staff 
should  be  one  that  the  college  can  accept  and  endorse  (e.g.,  close  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  activity  programs  similar  to  speech,  debate, 
drama,  athletics,  music,  etc.).  Also,  the  attitudes  of  the  college  and  the 
participating  school  community  towards  religion,  color,  and  race  must 
be  compatible. 

F.  Equipment  and  plant 

The  equipment  and  plant  of  the  participating  school  should  be  modem 
and  up-to-date  and  should  also  ^  representative  of  t)rpical  schools  in 
which  the  student  teachers  will  eventually  teach. 

G.  Professional  attitude  of  participating  school  administrators 

The  administrative  officer  should  have  and  display  a  professional  code  of 
ethics,  recognize  the  responsibilities  which  he  has  accepted,  believe  in 
and  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  improvement  of  a  teacher  education 
program. 
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H.  Living  conditions  for  student  teachers 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  help  obtain  and  approve 
the  students’  living  quarters.  Living  facilities  in  the  community  should 
be  equal  to  that  available  to  the  student  on  the  college  campus. 

I.  Cost  of  living  to  student  teacher 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  college  to  see  that  the  ofiF-campus  cost  of 
living  is  commensurate  with  on-campus  living  costs.  This  may  necessitate 
the  college’s  subsidizing  part  of  the  student  teacher’s  living  costs. 

J.  Orientation  of  the  community 

Through  local  community  school  officials,  service  clubs,  and  church 
groups  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  college  and  the 
cooperating  school  to  bring  about  an  enlightened  community  regarding 
the  student  teaching  program. 

K.  Orientation  of  the  participating  school  faculty 

A  program  similar  to  but  more  intensive  than  that  set  up  for  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  carried  on  for  the  participating  school  faculty.  The  ul¬ 
timate  goal  of  this  orientation  program  should  be  to  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  faculty. 

IV.  Responsibilities  of  the  College  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Of -Campus 
Program 

A.  Schedule  of  visitations 

The  supervising  of  student  teaching  should  follow  a  regular  schedule  of 
visitation  (at  least  once  every  two  weeks)  to  observe  and  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  should  be  to  help  rather  than 
to  check  up  on  him. 

B.  Conferences  with  the  cooperating  teacher 

The  sui>ervisor  should  have  a  conference  with  the  cooperating  teacher 
about  the  work  and  needs  of  the  student  teacher.  This  conference  should 
be  held  following  the  regular  visitation  of  the  student  teacher. 

C.  Conference  with  the  cooperating  teacher  and  student  teacher 

Joint  conferences  with  both  the  student  teacher  and  cooperating  teacher 
should  be  held  about  work,  needs,  and  plans  of  the  student  teacher.  This 
should  be  done  after  the  cooperating  teacher’s  weekly  evaluation  has 
been  perused  and  after  the  student  teacher’s  diary  has  been  read. 

D.  Instructional  materials 

The  supervisor  should  provide  such  available  materials  as  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  teacher  or  the  student  teacher  may  request.  ' 

E.  Services 

In  behalf  of  the  college,  the  supervisor  should  welcome  opportunities  to 
provide  friendly  service  and  counsel  to  the  student  teacher,  cooperating 
teacher,  and  i>articipating  school. 

F.  Special  methods  courses 

The  supervisor  should  teach  the  special  methods  course  in  the  field  in 
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which  she  is  supervising  and  she  should  also  teach — with  other  members 
of  the  education  staff — in  the  professional  education  block.  (This  is 
desirable  where  the  education  block  is  on  a  semester  basis.) 

G.  Data  on  student  teacher 

The  supervisor  should  provide  the  cooperating  teacher  with  biographical 
data  and  other  necessary  information  about  the  student  teacher  which 
will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  student  teacher.  This  should  be  done 
prior  to  the  period  of  assignment. 

H.  Evaluation 

The  supervisor  should  confer  with  the  cooperating  teacher  in  evaluating 
the  work  of  the  student  and  determine  jointly  the  grade  of  the  student. 

V.  Factors  in  the  Selection  of  the  Cooperating  Teacher 

A.  Academic  preparation  and  experience 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  have  a  master’s  degree  or  equivalent 
hours  of  credit  and  have  taught  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  the  public 
schools. 

B.  Supervisory  training 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  have  had  graduate  credit  or  exp>erience 
in  the  supervision  of  secondary  or  elementary  teachers.  If  lacking  in  this 
respect,  it  should  be  the  resp>onsibility  of  the  teacher  training  institution 
to  provide  workshops  in  the  supervision  of  student  teachers  and  make 
these  available  to  the  cooperating  teacher. 

C.  Subject  matter  knowledge 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  be  a  subject-matter  specialist  in  the  area 
in  which  she  is  teaching  plus  academic  experience  in  professional  courses 
in  educational  psychology. 

D.  Experimental  attitude  and  flexibility  in  method 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  be  flexible  and  able  to  experiment  with 
various  teaching  techniques. 

E.  Master  teacher 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  be  a  master  classroom  teacher  who  un¬ 
derstands  and  applies  principles  of  child  growth  and  development,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  psychology  of  learning,  knowledge  of  methods  and  techniques 
of  teaching,  individual  differences  in  students,  and  tenets  of  good  class¬ 
room  management. 

F.  Professional  attitude 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  have  a  high-principle  professional  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  teaching  profession  and  be  interested  in  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  teacher  education  and  willing  to  work  with  and  train  student 
teachers. 

G.  Professional  organizations 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  and  active  in  a  number  of 
professional  organizations. 
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H.  Ddegation  of  responsibility 

The  cooperating  teacher  must  be  willing  to  give  responsibility  to  the 
student  teacher  but  not  to  the  point  of  exploitation.  She  must  enjoy 
teaching  through  others. 

I.  Personal  characteristics 

The  cooperating  teacher  should  be  an  active  participant  in  community 
affairs,  have  a  dynamic  personality,  be  neat  and  attractive  in  dress  and 
personal  habits,  have  high  ideals  and  morals,  be  well  liked  by  students 
and  be  an  emotionally  stable  person. 

EIETH  YEAR  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

(The  study  group  (m  fifth-year  graduate  programs  in  teachers’  colleges  consisted  Wray  Strowig, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Chairmam;  Louis  Bally,  Northeastern  State  College,  Tah- 
lequah,  Oklahoma;  Don  E.  Davis,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  Katherine  Mires,  North¬ 
western  State  College,  Alva,  Oklahonur;  and  James  Morrison,  Southeastern  State  Cdlege,  Durant, 
Oklahoma.) 

This  group  was  composed  of  five  persons  representing  three  teachers  colleges 
that  wish  to  inaugurate  a  fifth  year  of  graduate  study  and  two  teachers  colleges 
that  are  considering  revision  of  their  present  programs.  The  group  limited  its 
considerations  to  the  fifth  year  of  graduate  level  preparation  for  students  in  these 
colleges  who  will  major  in  education  for  teaching  purposes,  but  who  are  not 
interested  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  special  certification  in  such  fields  as 
administration,  guidance,  supervision,  or  sp>ecial  education. 

The  work  of  the  group  was  organized  around  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with 
graduate  programs.  These  questions  and  the  answers  of  the  group  appear  below. 
The  study  group  made  no  attempt  to  raise  and  answer  all  questions  which  might 
have  been  asked  about  problems  in  this  area.  Neither  was  the  group  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  answers  given.  The  group  believes,  however,  that  each  college 
may  be  helped  by  this  report  in  working  out  the  details  of  its  local  program. 

BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  Should  all  who  get  four  years  of  college  have  a  chance  to  try  for  a  fifth  year  of 
graduate  study  toward  the  master’s  degree? 

Graduates  of  four-year  accredited  institutions  should  be  admitted  to  gradu¬ 
ate  study  on  a  provisional  basis,  at  least.  This  does  not  imply  that  a  college 
could  not  require  students  to  make  up  any  deficiencies.  This  does  suggest  that 
a  process  of  selective  retention  is  important. 

2.  Should  all  who  get  a  master’s  degree  maintain  at  least  a  B  average  in  scholar¬ 
ship? 

It  is  desirable  to  require  scholarship  performance  of  a  level  that  is  higher 
than  that  expected  of  the  average  undergraduate  student.  This  implies  the 
reqiTirement  of  a  B  average  or  something  approximating  it.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  requiring  a  B  average  may  tend  to  reduce  the 
actual  range  of  grades  given,  perhaps  to  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  A  and  B 
grades  in  graduate  level  courses.  This  tends  to  make  the  B  average  less 
meaningful  unless  high  standards  of  achievement  are  required  in  courses, 
and/or  the  selective  retention  process  is  successful. 

The  B  average  should  apply  to  all  graduate  hours  of  credit.  It  is  likely  that 
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a  liberal  allowance  of  C  grades  is  advisable,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  student’s 
total  graduate  hours.  This  would  help  maintain  the  meaning  of  the  B  average. 
Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  grades  that  constitute  the  B  average  of  a 
student  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  can  be  a  useful  index  of  quality  of 
scholarship  on  which  to  base  such  admission. 

3.  Should  successful  teaching  experience  be  a  requirement  for  the  degree? 

Because  of  the  teachers’  college  function  of  these  institutions,  it  is  likely  that 
the  great  majority  of  graduate  students  would  be  persons  who  have  had  teaching 
experience.  Persons  of  teaching  experience  should  tend  to  have  a  more  real¬ 
istic  frame  of  reference  from  which  to  secure  greater  profit  from  the  fifth  year 
of  graduate  preparation. 

4.  Should  the  program  be  terminal  in  nature? 

Further  academic  work  is  a  prospect  for  all  students.  It  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  likely  that  work  beyond  the  master’s  level  will  be  needed,  even  re¬ 
quired,  of  teachers.  Consequently,  no  program  can  be  considered  truly  ter¬ 
minal  in  nature. 

5.  What  proficiencies  should  the  program  aim  to  develop? 

(The  committee  felt  that  the  answers  to  this  question  formed  the  crux  of 
issues  in  graduate  study  programs.  Therefore,  the  group  spent  a  major  part 
of  its  time  in  developing  a  list  of  master  teacher  proficiencies.  The  work  was 
restricted  to  consideration  of  the  master  teacher  in  part  because  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  feeling  that  this  has  been  a  neglected  phase  of  graduate  training  in 
many  schools,  and  in  part  because  a  number  of  states  have  already  developed 
training  programs  for  some  specialties,  such  as  administration.) 

The  following  List  of  Master  Teacher  Proficiencies  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
set  of  workable  goals  in  the  preparation  of  master  teachers.  However,  this 
does  not  imply  that  these  goals  must  be  achieved  to  the  same  degree  by  all 
graduate  students,  nor  exclusively  in  the  graduate  level  preparation  of  a 
student. 

a.  In  teaching  activities. — The  master  teacher  should  be  proficient,  not  merely 
competent,  in  classroom  skills  and  other  teaching  activities.  This  implies 
additional  preparation  beyond  that  required  in  these  areas  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level. 

b.  In  general  education. — The  master  teacher  should  have  developed  under¬ 
standings,  skills,  and  appreciations  in  general  education  areas.  This  implies 
additional  preparation  beyond  that  acquired  in  undergraduate  general 
education,  so  as  to  strengthen  recognized  weaknesses  and  to  integrate 
learnings  in  these  areas. 

c.  In  subject  matter  preparation. — ^The  master  teacher  should  be  proficient  in 
his  chosen  subject  matter  areas.  This  implies  additional  preparation  beyond 
that  acquired  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  order  to  strengthen  retognized 
areas  of  interest  and  ability. 

d.  In  psychological  foundations. — In  addition  to  having  an  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  principles  and  processes  of  human  growth  and 
development  from  cradle  to  grave,  the  master  teacher,  with  whatever  age 
group  he  is  working,  should  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  appropriate  tools 
and  techniques  in  understanding  the  individual  pupil  and  in  applying  these 
understandings  to  learning  and  guidance  activities  suitable  to  the  pupil’s 
developmental  needs  and  capacities. 
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e.  In  sociological  foundations. — The  master  teacher  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  our  cultural  background,  and  an  appreciative  but  critical 
awareness  of  the  social  climates  of  our  heterogeneous  socio-economic  en¬ 
vironment.  He  should  be  particularly  aware  of  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  own  community’s  socio-cultural  frame  of  reference.  As  a  part 
of  these  knowledges  and  attitudes,  the  master  teacher  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  educational  system,  its  purposes,  organization,  and  prac¬ 
tices  as  a  particular  social  institution  in  the  American  scene.  Finally,  the 
master  teacher  should  have  an  explicit  and  demonstrated  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  education,  one  that  is  consistent  with  his  world,  his  professional  and 
personal  behavior,  and  with  his  attitudes  and  values. 

f.  As  a  member  of  the  profession. — The  master  teacher  should  have  a  height¬ 
ened  sensitivity  to  the  purely  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  This  implies 
acceptance  of  the  Teacher’s  Code  of  Ethics  as  a  guide  to  his  activities  and 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  professional  service.  It  also  demands  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  problems  of  the  profession  as  well  as  its  organizations.  The 
master  teacher  should  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  profession,  and  the  value  of  the  contribution  he  can  make  in  this 
area. 

In  order  to  make  his  professional  life  functional,  the  master  teacher 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  best  principles  and  practices  in 
human  relations  with  individuals  and  groups.  He  should  be  proficient  in 
participating  as  a  planner,  a  leader,  or  a  group  member  in  informal  and 
organized  professional  groups,  as  well  as  in  public  relations  activities  with 
other  persons  who  are  or  should  be  concerned  with  education;  such  as, 
parents,  civic  groups,  legislatures. 

g.  In  reflective  thought  processes. — The  master  teacher  should  be  proficient  in 
the  processes  of  reflective  thinking,  as  they  are  applied  to  educational 
situations.  Such  proficiency  involves  open-mindedness,  analytical  thinking, 
critical  attitudes,  creativity,  intellectual  curiosity,  and  personal-profes¬ 
sional  integrity. 

6.  What  level  of  proficiency  should  be  sought? 

The  foregoing  proficiencies  should  be  attained  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
master  teacher  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  in-service  growth  of  others  on 
the  staff;  and,  moreover,  to  function  in  other  capacities,  such  as  supervisor  of 
off-campus  teaching. 

7.  What  selection  procedures,  if  any,  are  desirable? 

Admission  to  the  graduate  program  does  not  automatically  qualify  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree.  Before  admission  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  the  student  should; 

a.  remove  all  deficiencies. 

b.  demonstrate  ability  to  pursue  graduate  work  successfully  by  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  with  the  required  honor- 
point  average. 

c.  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  usage,  the  communication  skills. 

d.  secure  the  endorsement  of  an  admissions  committee.  Such  endorsement  may 
be  based  upon  tangible  evidence  gained  from  testing  instruments,  inter¬ 
views  with  the  student,  or  combinations  of  both  and  other  devices. 
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8.  How  much  of  a  student’s  program  of  studies  should  be  tailor-made  to  meet 
his  individual  needs?  How  much  should  be  a  common  experience  for  all  masters 
degree  students?  How  much  should  be  elective? 

A  graduate  student’s  entire  program  should  be  tailored  to  meet  his  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  in  the  light  of  Master  Teacher  Proficiencies.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  needs  of  most  students  in  Master  Teacher  Proficiencies  d,  e  and 
/,  at  least  partially  can  be  met  by  a  common  core  of  learnings.  These  courses 
should  be  conducted  in  such  fashion  as  to  meet  individual  student  needs 
through  such  activities  as  seminars,  projects,  laboratory  ezp>eriences,  special 
papers,  readings,  and  the  like.  This  core  should  include  approximately  25  to 
40  percent  of  the  student’s  program. 

The  organization  of  the  core  program  may  be  approached  in  several  ways. 
Each  institution  must  decide  how  its  core  may  be  best  implemented.  Following 
are  three  possibilities: 

a.  Utilize  sp>ecific  courses,  perhaps  already  offered  in  the  present  program  of 
graduate  study,  organizing  them  into  their  appropriate  Master  Teacher 
Proficiencies — d,  e,  and  /.  Each  of  these  courses  would  be  required  of 
graduate  students.  For  example,  one  school  might  require  a  student  to  take 
Advanced  Educational  Psychology  and  Principles  and  Practices  of  Guid¬ 
ance  in  order  to  meet  core  requirements  in  area  d. 

b.  Develop  comprehensive  courses,  each  of  which  would  cover  one  of  the  three 
areas  of  proficiency  mentioned  above.  One  course  would  be  concerned 
with  psychological  foundations,  one  with  sociological  foundations,  and  one 
with  the  development  of  the  teacher  as  a  professional  person. 

c.  Develop  integrated  core  courses  of  a  seminar  or  problem  nature,  which 
would  cut  across,  and  in  total  cover,  all  three  of  these  areas.  No  problem 
or  topic  in  such  courses  would  be  restricted  to  any  one  specific  area. 

The  remainder  of  the  student’s  program  of  studies  would  be  composed  of 
guided  and  free  elective  courses  at  the  graduate  level.  Each  institution  may 
determine  the  proportion  of  guided  to  free  electives  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Each  student  majoring  in  elementary  education  should  have  an  education 
department  adviser,  who  will  help  the  student  plan  his  program.  For  sec¬ 
ondary  level  majors,  a  representative  from  the  student’s  major  subject  matter 
field  should  serve  as  a  co-adviser  with  a  representative  from  the  education  de¬ 
partment.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  student’s  program  of  studies 
tentatively  planned  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

9.  What  provision  should  be  made  for  evaluating  student  growth  in  the  graduate 
program? 

It  is  essential  that  evaluation  be  made  in  terms  of  the  Master  Teacher  Pro¬ 
ficiencies  mentioned  above.  Evaluative  processes  should  be  continuous  in  their 
application,  and  a  variety  of  instruments  and  means  should  be  used.  Evalua¬ 
tion  should  be  diagnostic  in  nature,  with  definite  provision  for  remedial  or 
follow-up  work. 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

The  group  feels  strongly  the  necessity  for  subject  matter  and  professional  edu¬ 
cation  departments  in  the  local  institution  to  work  cooperatively  in  the  graduate 
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and  under-graduate  programs.  This  is  essential  to  the  successful  training  of  master 
teachers.  This  kind  of  collaboration  should  be  extended  to  include  representatives 
from  other  institutions  in  the  state  who  are  offering  graduate  work.  Implicit  in 
this  effort  is  the  need  for  constant  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  graduate  program. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

(The  study  group  on  general  education  consisted  of:  Robert  M.  Rodney,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  C(dlege,  Kirksville,  Chairman:  Mabel  L.  Snoyenbos,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley 
City,  North  Dakota;  Weldon  N.  Baker,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  Gilbert  W.  Faust, 
Wisconsin  State  College,  Stevens  Point;  Gordon  Haferbecker,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Milwaukee; 
Charles  A.  Hoffman,  State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Kenneth  Patterson,  Arkansas 
A.  M.  and  N.  College,  Pine  Blvff;  Arthur  Tschetter,  Southern  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield, 
South  Dakota.) 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  its  own  thinking  and  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
any  common  trend  of  thought  on  many  of  the  controversial  issues  of  general 
education,  the  study  group  attempted  to  answer  the  following  question: 

I.  What  is  a  working  philosophy  of  general  education? 

There  are  certain  elements  of  general  education  on  which  there  is  fairly 

strong  agreement: 

A.  General  education  is  a  reaction  against  over-specialization. 

B.  General  education  is  a  reaction  against  disunity  in  education  which 
has  become  inevitable  with  increased  knowledge  and  the  subdivision 
of  subject  matter  into  specialized  units. 

C.  General  education  is  a  reaction  against  teaching  methodology  which 
puts  subject  matter  ahead  of  student  outcomes. 

Stated  positively  these  elements  of  agreement  are: 

A.  General  education  attempts  to  pass  on  that  common  cultural  heritage 
which  is  necessary  for  intelligent  participation  in  family  and  social  life 
and  for  an  intelligent  participation  in  a  democratic  society. 

B.  General  education  tries  to  tie  together  a  student’s  educational  exp>eri- 
ences  in  all  great  areas  of  learning  either  through  integrated  courses  or 
some  other  way  before  the  student  begins  specialization  for  his  particu¬ 
lar  career. 

C.  General  education  believes  that  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  is 
of  no  particular  value.  To  be  of  value,  knowledge  must  become  a  part 
of  the  student’s  personal  experience;  he  must  be  able  to  use  it  in  a 
critical  analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  in  his  individual 
relationships  with  others;  it  must  modify  his  behavior  so  as  to  make 
him  a  better  parent,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  adjusted  individual.  Any 
attempt  to  measure  general  education  must  be  in  terms  of  student 
outcomes. 

In  order  to  aid  a  faculty  in  arriving  at  an  acceptable  philosophy  for  its 

institution,  the  following  list  of  specific  aims  has  been  compiled  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources: 

A.  To  cultivate  habits  of  effective  communication  by  word  and  number. 

B.  To  cultivate  habits  of  reflection  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  em¬ 
ployed  in  reaching  valid  judgments. 
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C.  To  assist  the  student  in  developing  a  code  of  ethics  and  a  consistent 
philosophy  of  life. 

D.  To  increase  the  student’s  awareness  of  beauty  and  his  desire  to  create 
it. 

E.  To  cultivate  habits  essential  to  physical  and  mental  health. 

F.  To  prep>are  the  student  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

G.  To  provide  a  basic  program  of  educational  experience  for  all  students. 

H.  To  bring  into  meaningful  relationship  those  subject  areas  contributing 
to  general  education. 

I.  To  provide  exploratory  opportunities  for  students  before  they  choose 
major  fields  of  concentration. 

J.  To  help  students  acquire  better  study  and  learning  skills;  to  develop 
more  effective  personal  traits;  and  to  become  more  able  in  personal, 
social,  civic,  family,  and  leisure-time  activities. 

K.  To  provide  two-year  self-contained  terminal  programs  for  students 
needing  less  than  four  years  of  college  work. 

L.  To  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  society  and  an  individual’s 
relationship  to  it. 

M.  To  understand  the  common  phenomena  in  one’s  physical  environ¬ 
ment;  to  apply  habits  of  scientific  thought  to  both  personal  and  dvic 
problems;  and  to  appreciate  the  implications  of  sdentific  discoveries 
for  human  welfare. 

N.  To  choose  a  socially  useful  and  personally  satisfying  vocation  that  will 
enable  one  to  use  to  the  full  his  particular  interests  and  ability. 

O.  To  develop  good  work  habits. 

II.  What  subject  matter  fields  should  be  induded? 

By  tabulating  the  course  requirements  in  eighty  AACTE  colleges,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  find  out  what  college  faculties  consider  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  thread  of  experience  needed  by  ail  students.  The  tabulation  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  report.  It  shows  a  wide  diversity  in  requirements.  How¬ 
ever,  one  feature  appears  to  be  typical  in  practically  all  schools;  all  students 
are  required  to  take  some  work  in  each  of  the  fields  of  Communication, 
Social  Science,  Science,  and  the  Humanities. 

III.  Which  courses  should  be  required  in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas? 
Again  in  order  to  find  out  the  current  practices  in  colleges,  members  of  the 
committee  consulted  selected  catalogs  to  determine  how  the  requirements 
within  a  certain  area  are  met.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulations. 


Natural  Science 

Type  of  Corns*  No.  of 

Schools 


Credit  Range  in  Aterage 

Semester  Boms  Credit 


a.  Integrated  natural  adence .  3  6-30 

b.  Biology  plus  integrated  physical  science .  10  a}-8  (Bidogy) 

a|-8  (Physics) 

c.  Biology  plus  non-integrated  physical  science. . .  6  a-a}  (Bidogy) 

4-5I  (Pby«C8) 


Si-ao 


II 

5 

5 

aj 

5 


Total. 


*9 


9 
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Remarks:  In  actual  practice,  group  b  may  be  smaller  and  group  c  larger 
than  indicated. 

In  three  schools,  all  natural  science  appears  to  be  taught  in  a  single 
course. 

In  all  the  others,  separate  courses  are  offered  in  the  biological  sciences 
and  in  the  physical  sciences.  In  two-thirds  of  the  latter  cases,  the  physical 
science  appears  to  be  an  integrated  course. 

Colleges  on  the  semester  system  tend  to  give  equal  credit  to  biological 
and  physical  sciences. 

Most  colleges  on  the  quarter  system  have  one  of  two  patterns;  (i) twice 
as  much  physical  as  biological;  (2)  equal  amounts  of  biological  and 
physical. 

Communication 


Type  of  Course 

No.ef 

Credit  Range  in 

Average 

Schools 

Semester  Hours 

Credit 

a.  Compositioii  only . 

b.  Two  courses — one  in  composition  and  one  in 

8 

3-7J 

6 

speech . 

II 

6-8 

&- 

c.  Integrated  course  in  speech  and  composition. . . . 

a 

8 

8 

ToUl . 

21 

3-« 

Remarks:  The  tabulation  above  shows  that  there  is  no  uniform  pattern 
of  courses  offered  in  communication. 

There  is  fairly  uniform  agreement  that  the  objectives  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  course  in  communication  should  be: 

1.  To  develop  acceptable  standards  of  performance  in  such  basic  matters 
as  punctuation,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  organize  the  present  ideas  effectively. 

3.  To  improve  vocabulary. 

4.  To  improve  reading  ability. 

Social  Science 

Social  science  courses  in  general  education  usually  state  such  aims  as  these: 

1.  To  acquaint  students  with  modem  social  problems — their  origin,  pres¬ 
ent  character,  and  the  potential  contribution  of  social  science  to  their 
solution. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  think  critically  and  constructively. 

3.  To  promote  participation  as  active,  responsible,  and  informed  citizens 
in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 

"  problems  of  American  and  world  affairs. 

The  content  of  social  science  courses  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  fields  of 
sociology,  economics,  and  political  science.  In  some  cases,  anthropology, 
history,  geography,  social  psychology,  and  psychology  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  content. 

Some  of  the  approaches  currently  being  used  in  the  organization  of 
general  education  social  science  courses  are: 
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z.  Survey  courses,  which  aim  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  content 
and  methods  in  each  of  several  social  sciences.  There  is  usually  not 
much  integration  and  the  trend  is  away  from  courses  of  this  typ>e. 

3.  Orientation  courses  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization.  Such  courses 
usually  stress  selected  historical  periods  or  epochs  and  are  often  broader 
than  the  traditional  history  course  in  that  they  include  more  content 
from  other  social  sciences  and  sometimes  from  literature  and  the  arts. 
3.  Contemporary  problems  courses,  which  examine  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  asp>ects  of  important  problems.  Some  of  them  consider 
certain  perennial  problems  of  society  such  as  relation  of  government 
authority  to  individual  liberty. 

4.  Systematic  courses  which  stress  analysis  or  which  seek  general  princi¬ 
ples;  for  example,  courses  in  American  institutions  or  courses  which 
study  the  inter-relatedness  of  personality  and  culture. 

Many  courses  combine  one  or  more  of  the  above  approaches;  for  example, 
“General  Education  in  the  Social  Studies”  by  Levi  outlines  a  four-semester 
course  in  the  social  studies  which  utilizes  the  historical,  systematic,  and 
problem  approaches.  The  integration  of  the  various  social  sciences  can  be 
improved  if  an  integrating  theme  can  be  found  for  the  course.  Among  the 
themes  found  in  general  education  social  science  courses  are  the  following: 

1.  The  scientific  method 

2.  Cultural  change 

3.  Value-conflicts 

4.  Social  interdependence 

5.  Basic  techniques  of  the  examination  of  social  problems 

6.  Human  rights 

7.  Historical  development 

8.  The  study  of  trends  and  skills  in  trend-thinking  and  trend-analysis 

A  school  should  select  its  emphasis  and  approach  in  the  social  studies  after 
considering  such  factors  as  (i)  the  background  and  ability  of  the  student, 

(2)  the  background,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  social  science  staff,  and 

(3)  relationships  with  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

An  examination  of  twenty-one  teachers  colleges  showed  the  following 
facts  about  their  required  social  science  curricula.  The  schools  required 
from  six  to  sixteen  semester  hours  work  in  social  science.  The  median  re¬ 
quirement  was  about  nine  semester  hours.  Fourteen  of  the  schools  were 
using  a  course  of  the  problems  type  or  some  combination  of  the  problems 
type  and  systematic  approach.  Seven  were  using  western  civilization 
courses  as  a  part  of  the  social  studies  requirement,  but  none  were  using 
this  type  of  course  exclusively.  A  required  core  of  the  traditional  intro¬ 
ductory  social  science  courses  was  the  whole  of  the  social  science  general 
education  requirement  in  four  schools  and  part  of  the  requirement  in  three 
schools. 

The  Humanities 

Of  the  twenty-two  colleges  included  in  this  report,  seventeen  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  set  of  courses  in  literature,  music,  and  the  arts  that  might  be 
call^  a  “humanities”  study  required  of  all  students.  Five  of  the  twenty- 
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two  colleges  included  a  study  of  philosophy  in  their  humanities  programs, 
and  only  two  included  a  study  of  drama.  Only  nine  of  the  college  3  offer 
any  statement  of  aims  or  objectives  concerning  their  “humanities”  and 
only  four  of  the  twenty-two  colleges  have  converted  their  humanities 
courses  into  what  appear  to  be  integrated  studies.  The  actual  apportion¬ 
ment  of  time  to  this  humanities  program,  and  the  apportionment  of 
semester  hours  of  study  to  each  constituent  of  the  humanities,  is  p>erhaps 
more  revealing  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  humanities  at  these  vari¬ 
ous  colleges.  The  average  apportionments  are  as  follows: 


Areas 


Ate.  Sem. 
Hours 


i 


Entire  “humanities”  study .  9.0 

Literature .  4.7 

Art .  3.3 

Music .  3.0 

PhikMophy  (5  colleges  only) .  3.0 

Drama  (3  colleges  only) .  3 .  $ 


This  means  that  the  average  college  among  the  twenty-two  that  profess 
general  education  gives  the  equivalent  of  three  one-semester  courses  to  | 
the  study  of  literature,  music,  and  art — about  7.5  percent  of  the  college’s  j 
four-year  program.  The  actual  practice  varies  all  the  way  from  2.0 
semester  hours  (1.7  percent  of  the  college’s  total  program)  to  as  high  as  I 
16.0  semester  hours  (13.3  percent  of  the  college’s  total  program).  f 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  more  uniformity  in  the  time  I 
allotted  to  the  humanities  among  these  colleges  than  there  is  uniformity  of  \ 
content  among  the  courses.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  is  no  agreement  | 
among  these  colleges  (if  any  agreement  has  been  sought)  as  to  which  of  ] 
the  arts  and  other  studies  constitute  the  humanities.  With  one  exception, 
the  twenty-two  colleges  recognize  the  need  for  some  kind  of  literature  as  | 
part  of  their  “humanities”  but  the  literature  courses  vary  from  “World 
Literature”  to  “Types  of  Literature”  and  “General  Literature.”  Even  { 
the  literature  offerings  vary  from  as  little  as  i.o  semester  hour  to  as  much 
as  9.0  semester  hours.  j 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  after  studying  the  curricula  of  these  | 
twenty-two  colleges,  that  the  term  “humanities”  has  little  meaning  among  I 
most  of  them,  either  by  definition  or  by  application.  Most  of  these  colleges 
are  not  committed  to  general  education  in  general  or  to  the  humanities  in 
particular,  and  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  believe  that  these  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  of  importance  in  teacher-training  institutions.  Some  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  apparently  experimenting  with  general  education  but  perhaps 
have  not  sufficiently  thought  their  way  through  the  problem  of  the 
humanities  as  yet.  A  handful  (20  percent)  have  introduce  an  integrated 
humanities  program  and  are  trying  to  acquaint  their  students  with  some¬ 
thing  of  literature,  art,  and  music.  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement,  that  after 
twenty-one  years  of  experimentation  in  general  education  and  after  over 
three  hundred  years  of  liberal  education  among  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  this  country,  the  teachers  colleges  should  still  be  groping  for  the 
humanities. 
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Physical  Education,  Health,  Personal  Devdopment,  Orientation 

Almost  all  schools  require  some  physical  education  whether  or  not  they 
include  it  in  the  general  education  program. 

Only  nine  schools  of  the  twenty-three  included  in  this  study  have  a 
course  in  hygiene  or  something  similar.  Some  schools  may  include  hygiene 
in  their  biology  course. 

One  of  the  generally  accepted  aims  of  general  education  is  preparation 
for  more  intelligent  particip>ation  in  the  home,  yet  only  four  of  the  twenty- 
three  schools  studied  gave  any  specific  attention  to  this.  The  committee 
does  not  know  to  what  extent  problems  of  family  adjustment  are  studied 
in  social  science  courses. 

Practically  all  the  schools  require  a  course  in  general  psychology  in 
which  some  attention  may  be  given  to  this  aim  of  general  education. 

IV.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  well-organized  general  education  course? 
The  following  characteristics  appear  to  be  desirable: 

A.  They  are  usually  integrated  courses,  drawing  from  more  than  one  sub¬ 
ject  matter  field. 

B.  They  are  often  organized  around  problems  which  can  be  approached 
through  the  application  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  several  subject 
matter  fields. 

C.  They  may  use  a  “block-gap”  approach  in  order  to  meet  the  objection 
of  superficiality  which  is  raised  against  many  “survey”  courses.  Such 
an  approach  develops  a  few  selected  topics  rather  completely;  whereas 
survey  courses  treat  many  topics  very  briefly. 

D.  They  are  related  as  much  as  possible  to  experiences  the  student  has  had 
or  is  likely  to  have. 

E.  They  are  designed  to  show  the  operation  and  application  of  the 
methods  of  specific  fields  rather  than  merely  to  present  factual  or  theoret¬ 
ical  material,  requiring  the  students  to  think  rather  than  just  to  re¬ 
produce  memorized  material. 

V.  Shall  the  exceptional  student  be  required  to  take  general  education? 

There  was  great  disagreement  on  this  particular  item.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  felt  that  a  well-constructed  general  education  course  would 
be  of  value  to  all  students  regardless  of  their  previous  preparation  or  in¬ 
tended  field  of  specialization,  and  that  it  should  be  prescribed  for  all. 
Others  felt  that  since  general  education  begins  in  the  high  school  and 
students  enter  college  with  varying  degrees  of  general  education,  entrance 
examinations  should  be  used  to  determine  the  individual’s  present  level 
and  those  who  show  proficiency  in  certain  areas  should  be  excused  from 
requirements  in  those  areas.  Others  felt  the  college  should  go  further  and 
permit  a  student  to  accelerate  his  program  by  receiving  credit,  as  well  as 
exemption,  for  any  general  education  courses  in  which  he  demonstrated 
proficiency.  Part  of  this  disagreement  is  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
instruments  ordinarily  used  to  evaluate  general  education. 

VI.  Does  general  education  call  for  a  change  in  teaching  techniques? 

Since  general  education  is  more  concerned  with  what  happens  to  the 
•  students  than  in  mere  acquirement  of  facts,  it  tends  to  use  a  broader 
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variety  of  activities  and  teaching  procedures  than  the  traditional  courses. 
Panels,  symposiums,  group  dynamics,  and  audio-visual  aids  are  also  effec¬ 
tive. 

VII.  Is  all  general  education  the  result  of  courses? 

Not  all  general  education  outcomes  are  the  result  of  formal  course  work. 
Many  of  the  desirable  outcomes  are  the  result  of  student  activities,  dormi¬ 
tory  experiences,  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds,  convocation  programs, 
and  participation  in  community  activities. 

VIII.  Who  is  responsible  for  developing  the  general  education  program? 

What  is  required  of  all  students  is  the  business  of  the  whole  faculty.  The 
general  education  program,  therefore,  should  be  a  cooperative  faculty 
affair.  The  faculty  should  decide  the  areas  in  which  there  should  be  general 
education  courses  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  them.  Ap¬ 
pended  to  the  original  report  is  a  questionnaire  which  one  school  found 
helpful  in  soliciting  faculty  participation  in  curriculum  revision. 

DC.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  evaluate  general  education? 

This  is  still  a  new  field.  However,  there  are  some  evaluation  devices 
available  such  as: 

a.  General  Culture  Test — Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton. 

b.  GED  Tests — Armed  Forces 

c.  American  Council  on  Education  Cooperative  Tests  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion: 

(1)  A  test  of  Science  Reasoning  and  Understanding — Physical  Science 

(2)  A  Test  of  Science  Reasoning  and  Understanding — Natural  Sciences 

(3)  A  Test  of  Science  Reasoning  and  Understanding — Biological 
Science 

(4)  Critical  Thinking 

(5)  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies 

(6)  Inventory  of  Beliefs 

(7)  Problems  in  Human  Relations 

(8)  Vocabulary  Test  for  Use  in  Critical  Thinking  in  Social  Studies 

(9)  ACE  Psychological  Examination 

Note:  This  agency  has  been  unable  to  devise  a  satisfactory  test  in  the 
humanities. 

Note:  (see  Workshop  Reports,  1952,  for  more  detailed  list  of  evaluation 
devices.) 

This  study  group  believes  that  evidence  from  attempts  to  evaluate 
general  education  programs  show: 

A.  All  studies  indicate  no  one  best  program  of  general  education  has  been 
,  developed. 

B.  Assumptions  on  which  newer  and  more  liberal  programs  are  set  up 
seem  to  be  justified. 

C.  There  is  often  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  availability  of  general 
education  materials  and  the  use  made  of  them. 

D.  General  education  outcomes  are  not  necessarily  determined  by  the 

courses  students  take.  • 

E.  Students  who  have  taken  integrated  courses  do  as  well  in  advanced 
courses  as  those  who  take  traditional  departmental  courses. 
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F.  Results  of  the  evaluation  of  student  behavior  are  disappointing.  We  are 
not  getting  students  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do;  they  have  no 
higher  voting  record;  they  take  no  greater  part  in  community  affairs. 

X.  How  can  we  evaluate  our  own  program? 

A.  By  checking  and  comparing  the  program  with  that  of  other  institutions 
through  an  examination  of  their  catalogs.  However,  the  mere  statement 
in  the  catalog  of  a  philosophy  of  general  education  does  not  assure  that 
such  a  program  is  actually  in  force.  An  examination  of  the  required 
courses  gives  an  indication  of  what  their  faculties  consider  the  common 
thread  of  experience,  but  again  courses  alone  do  not  make  a  general 
education  program.  General  education  does  not  result  unless  tl  course 
is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  powers  of  critical  analysis. 

B.  By  comparing  the  objectives  of  each  course  with  the  school’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  general  education. 

C.  By  using  the  available  evaluation  devices. 

D.  By  evaluating  examinations  to  determine  whether  they  test  more  than 
factual  knowledge,  whether  they  test  the  student’s  ability  to  apply  his 
knowledge. 

E.  By  soliciting  student  reactions  to  the  program. 

F.  By  asking  alumni  to  evaluate  the  program. 

VALUES  OP  THE  WORKSHOP 

These  three  condensed  reports  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
workshop  effort.  However,  they  illustrate  quite  well  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
the  participants  in  the  workshop  studied. 

Each  of  the  thirty  participants  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Workshop  has  now  returned 
to  his  own  institution,  and  is  involved  in  stimulating  and  directing  studies  of  his 
own  campus  similar  to  those  in  which  he  engaged  in  the  workshop. 

A  good  workshop  has  roots  and  it  has  branches.  The  roots  of  this  workshop 
were  the  local  studies  carried  on  in  participating  colleges  in  1953-53.  The  branches 
are  the  studies  which  are  being  carried  out  during  the  present  academic  year.  In 
this  fashion  each  of  the  annual  workshops  has  provided  for  continuity  of  effort, 
coop>eration  with  other  colleges,  stimulation,  and  new  insights  into  complex 
problems  of  higher  education. 

Approximately  two-hundred  staff  members  from  thirty  teachers  colleges  in  the 
North  Central  Area  have  had  workshop  experience.  Almost  without  exception 
these  individuals  have  returned  to  their  own  institutions  with  increased  enthu¬ 
siasm,  greater  knowledge  of  professional  problems,  and  keener  insights  into  the 
involved  issues  of  higher  education.  Invariably,  they  have  regarded  as  a  real  pro¬ 
fessional  privilege  and  source  of  lasting  personal  satisfaciion  the  experience  of 
working  four  weeks  with  faculty  members  from  many  colleges  distributed  over 
a  wide  geographical  area,  and  reflecting  a  variety  of  specialized  competencies. 

The  unique  service  of  the  workshop  is  that  it  brings  together  on  the  campus 
of  a  great  university,  faculty  members  representing  many  specialized  fields  from 
a  fairly  large  number  of  similar  institutions  in  the  North  Central  area  to  study 
intensively  for  four  weeks  the  problems  of  their  own  colleges.  The  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  believe  that  this  service  is  not  only  unique,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
real  force  in  improving  those  colleges  in  the  North  Cez.Lral  region  which  are 
primarily  engaged  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
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UnlcM  oUierwite  indicated,  addreaa  coramunicationa  to  the  Treasurer,  North  Central  AModatioo 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  R.  Nelson  Snider,  South  Side  High  S^ool,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

I.  Thk  Nokth  CnmAL  AssooAnoN  QuAmTSSLy,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School 
Building,  Univernty  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

n.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  mate¬ 
rials  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high- 
school  social  studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Fnmt  Street,  Columbus  15, 
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T.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.BrrxMSTT 

3.  Consenaiion  aj  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Loay  and  C.  L.  Rhynx 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  TsoELsranp 

4.  Latin  America  and  Its  Future,  by  Rylano  W.  CaAxy 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

6.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Ervo  and  Robert  S.  Harnacx 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Unit  Studies  for  Better  Learning — McGraw-Hill  Book  Cmnpany,  New  York. 

I.  Sprouting  Your  Wings,  by  Bruce  H.  Guild 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  Study  of  Teacher  Certification. 

3.  Devdoping  the  Health  Education  Program. 

3.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools. 

4.  Developing  Intergroup  Rdations  in  School  and  Community  Life.  (35^) 

5.  Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Materials.  (10^) 

6.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Assodation 
Hi^  Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum 
and  an  Extended  Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (10^) 

7.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii. 
New  York. 

8.  Incentives  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers,  (single  cities  3$^,  quantities 
of  10  or  more  15^  each) 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago. 

HI.  Publications  (A  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  member  schools. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Sehoolt 

B,  Handbooh  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties,'North  Central  Association,  583$  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  $3.00  (unbound) 

B.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Associatiom  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available 
in  limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 

1.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evaluation  of 
Higher  Institutions,  Vol.  H.  The  Faculty. 

3.  “Know  Your  North  Central  Association,”  April,  1951. 
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